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READING  FOR  HONOURS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

“It’s  precious  slow  !  ” 

“  I  wonder  how  often  you  have  said  that  since 
we  have  been  here,  Evans  !  ” 

“  Well,  it  is  slow,  you  can’t  deny  that.” 
“And  a  pretty  lot  of  reading  you  would  do, 
if  it  was  not  wdiat  you  call  a  slow  place.  I 
don’t  believe  you  have  opened  your  fourth  book 
of  Homer  yet ;  and  as  to  your  logic — ” 

“  Oh,  bother  logic  !  I  shan’t  take  up  logic,” 
replied  the  first  speaker.  “  The  only  trouble 
is,”  he  pursued,  reflectively  running  a  sun¬ 
burnt,  blistered  hand,  which  told  of  much 
rowing,  cricketing,  &c.,  through  the  dark  curly 
locks,  which  were  the  admiration  of  mother  and 
sisters  at  home  (and,  if  his  fellow-collegians’ 
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jokes  were  true,  of  many  other  ‘ ‘bright-eyed 
mortals  ”)  “  the  only  trouble  is,  that  I  can’t 
very  well  take  anything  else  up  instead.” 

“  You  lazy  fellow!  As  if  you  couldn’t  take 
up  anything  you  liked,  and  come  off  with  flying 
colours !  ” 

“  They  would  be  flying  colours,  I  expect — 

‘  The  blush  of  modest  youth, 

Retreating  from  the  schools, 

In  haste  to  fly  the  dreaded  eye, 

Which  is  the  fear  of  fools.’ 

“Nonsense,  Evans,  you  plucked!  I  should 
like  to  see  it!” 

“  Thank  you — you  observe  I  do  not  recipro¬ 
cate  your  kind  wish.  For  though,  in  your 
case,  it  is  a  catastrophe  much  to  be  dreaded 
(witness  the  portentous  groans  which  burst 
from  your  overladen  brains) — ” 

“A  clear  case  of  ‘  nascitur  ridiculus  mus ,’  ” 
interrupted  a  third  speaker,  wTho,  lying  on  his 
back  on  a  sofa  by  the  open  window,  with  a  huge 
volume  balanced  on  his  drawn-up  knees,  had 
been  lazily  listening  to  the  conversation. 

“  Exactly.  I  thank  my  honourable  friend  for 
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the  suggestion.  In  calling  him  honourable, 
Harrison,  I  do  not  exclude  you  from  the  same 
distinctive  epithet.  It  is  my  boast  and  pride 
that,  as  a  certain  obscure  poet  hath  it, 

‘  So  are  we  all — all  honourable  men.’ 

But,  as  I  was  saying,  when  thus  irreverently 
interrupted,  when  you  go  up,  Harrison,  I  shall 
await  your  exodus  from  the  dreaded  portals,  with 
mingled  apprehension  and — and — is  there  no 
four -syllabled  word  for  hope  in  this  barbarous 
language  of  ours  ?” 

“  Lynton’s  got  the  lexicon,”  suggested 
Harrison. 

“  Just  look  it  out,  then,  that’s  a  good  fellow,” 
replied  Evans,  coolly.  “  Ah,  by  the  way,”  he 
continued,  starting  up,  “I  have  thought  of 
quite  a  new  thing  to  take  up !  ” 

“What  now?”  asked  Lord  Lynton,  half 
opening  his  eyes. 

“A  capital  thing — I  advise  you  fellows  to  do 
it  too.” 

“Well,  what  is  it  you’re  going  to  take  up  in 
such  a  hurry  ?” 

“  Why,”  replied  Evans,  suiting  the  action  to 
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the  word,  “  I  shall  take  up  my  hat,  and  go  out 
fishing — for  excitement !” 

“  Turn  him  out,”  cried  Harrison,  “  new, 
indeed!  ” 

“It  is,”  returned  Evans,  exhibiting  a  huge 
straw  hat;  “and  any  one  but  you,  Harrison, 
that  is  to  say,  any  one  who  had  the  usual  amount 
of  perception  in  their  olfactory — no,  optical  nerves, 
could  not  have  helped  perceiving  it.  Why,  one 
reason  I  bought  it  was,  that  if,  by  chance,  I 
should  fall  upon  any  of  my  dearest  friends  in 
this  remote  region,  they  would  not  know  me  !  ” 

“Well,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  new  pur¬ 
chase,”  returned  Harrison  ;  “  and  as  to  taking 
it  up,  why,  I  should  say, — rather  liable  to  be 
floored,  eh !  ” 

“  I  wish  you  two  would  clear  out,”  said 
Lynton,  “  and  let  me  study,  or  I  shall  certainly 
be  floored.” 

“  Yes,  by  rolling  off  the  sofa,”  rejoined 
Evans,  “  I  believe  you  are  restless  in  your  sleep.” 

“Sleep!”  said  Lynton,  with  a  prodigious 
yawn ;  “  why,  I’m  broad  awake — I’ve  done — 
let  me  see — I’ve  done  the  one-eyed  Cyclops,  and 
a  lot  more.” 
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“Well,  our  one-eyed  Cyclops  will  be  coming 
in  presently  with  some  ‘  fragments  of  rock  *  for 
our  dinner,  so  we  may  as  well  clear  out  for  half 
an  hour.” 

“  All  right,”  said  Lord  Lynton,  rolling  him¬ 
self  off  the  sofa  w7ith  great  alacrity,  “  I’ve  done 
my  four  hours  this  morning,  that’s  one  blessing. 
But,  I  say,  Evans,  I’m  not  going  to  wTalk  about 
with  you  in  that  awful  hat  of  yours.” 

“  Well,  it  does  throw  yours  into  the  shade, 
certainly.  But  I’m  not  proud — would  you  like 
my  old  one?” 

“  No,  thank  you — I  leave  that  for  Harrison.” 

“  I  must  have  another  turn  at  my  books, 
whilst  you’re  out,”  said  Harrison. 

“  Oh,  nonsense  !  ” 

“  No,  no — I’ve  lost  time  to  make  up ;  so 
good-bye.” 


CHAPTEB  II. 


The  three  friends,  Frederic  Harrison,  Edward 
Evans,  and  Arthur,  Lord  Lynton,  had  arrived 
at  the  little  seaside  village  of  Glenhoe,  about  a 
fortnight  before  the  day  on  which  the  above 
recorded  conversation  took  place.  They  had, 
after  much  deliberation,  chosen  Glenhoe  as  the 
fittest  place  for  a  small  reading  party,  because, 
as  Evans  expressed  it,  there  was  no  particular 
reason  for  going  there.  It  was  a  quiet,  hum¬ 
drum,  uninteresting  little  place.  No  society, 
at  least,  none  that  would  be  called  such  by 
Oxonians  ;  no  boating,  unless  they  would  put  up 
with  the  fishermen’s  tubs ;  no  shooting,  no 
fishing,  no  fine  scenery.  Certainly,  if  the 
absence  of  temptations  to  he  idle  could  make 
people  industrious,  Glenhoe  was  the  very  place 
for  hard  study. 

And  at  first  it  seemed  to  answer  well.  Books 
were  brought  out  regularly  after  breakfast,  each 
established  himself  in  his  own  peculiar  spot, 
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and  muttered  scraps  of  Latin  or  Greek ;  the 
rustling  of  leaves,  and  the  scratching  of  pens, 
were  the  only  sounds  that  broke  the  silence  of 
the  room.  Even  the  lazy  Lynton,  who,  always 
the  most  vehement  in  beginning  anything,  was 
also  always  the  first  to  throw  it  aside,  applied 
himself  to  his  classical  studies  with  great 
appearance  of  diligence  ;  or,  if  he  did  cast  a 
longing  glance  at  the  others,  hoping  to  see  some 
sign  of  relenting,  their  knitted  brows  and 
averted  faces  gave  him  so  little  encourage¬ 
ment,  that  he  was  obliged,  for  very  shame,  to 
betake  himself  to  his  books  again. 

But  the  first  gloss  was  wearing  off.  As  Evans 
sagely  remarked,  “It  is  the  pace  that  kills;” 
and  Lynton  was  already  loud  in  his  abuse  of  the 
village. 

“  It’s  treating  ourselves  like  a  pack  of  babies,” 
he  said,  “  to  choose  a  place  where  a  fellow  can’t 
find  anything  to  do.  There’s  some  credit  in 
reading,  if  one  wants  to  do  anything  else;  hut 
here  it’s  nothing  but  tramp,  tramp,  on  the 
shingles,  dislocating  one’s  ancles,  and  wearing 
one’s  boots  into  rags,  or  tramp,  tramp,  up  the 
hill,  to  get  a  view  of  half-a-dozen  dirty  cottages, 
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occasionally  enlivened  by  a  drove  of  pigs,  or  a 
herd  of  cows.  It’s  all  very  well  to  say,  that  if 
one  can’t  play  one  must  work,  but  it  won’t  do. 
It’s  an  ‘  argumentum  ad  absurdum ,’  not  ‘  ad 
hominem ,’  and  I,  for  one,  rebel  against  it. 
Let’s  strike  our  tents  and  march.  A  fig  for 
honours,  say  I.” 

Lord  Lynton’s  ambition  had  cooled  quickly. 
He  had  left  Oxford,  three  weeks  before,  deter¬ 
mined  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  class  list 
next  term.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
over  luggage  he  was  charged  for  his  boxes  of 
books,  and  he  insisted,  the  very  first  day  of  his 
arrival  at  Lee  Cottage,  on  being  called  every 
morning  at  five  o’clock.  Two  mornings  he  got 
up,  but  after  that  his  zeal  for  early  rising 
abated.  He  found,  he  said,  that  it  was  a  good 
plan  to  make  a  short  pencil  abstract  before 
rising  in  the  morning,  of  the  subjects  he  had 
been  studying  the  day  before.  This  abstract, 
after  much  pressing,  he  produced  one  day. 
It  ran  thus— 

APJSTOTELIS  ETHICA. 

ivepytia — “  moral  choice  ” — mean,  of  virtue — def.  of 
happiness,  highest  energy — Solon’s  dictum  (mem.  old 
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Dick  *  to  get  some  more  cigars  from  Croydeleigh.) 
IToAAat  yap,  etc. — discrete  (or  discreet) — arith.  pro¬ 
portion — ref.  to  Harrison. 

HIST. 

Ten  000 — Retreat — battles  of,  and - who  won 

them  ?  (must  look). 

HOMER. 

Ulysses — Calypso — Cyclops — thunderbolts — ate  their 
tables  (mem.  what  became  of  the  sausages  we  ordered?) 
Juven — 

LOGIC. 

Terms — high  or  low?  See  Wliately.  Make  Harr, 
expl.  undistributed  middle. 

Major — minor. 

Argument — 

Ex.  Some  cows  are  red. 

All  cows  are  cows. 

Therefore 

All  red  cows  are  cows. — Q.E.D. 

Must  read  Chap.  VI.  again.  Read  five  hours  to-day. 
Hot  water. 

There  the  document  ended  with  a  long  waving 
pencil  line  all  down  the  sheet.  But  Lynton, 
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good-natured  fellow  as  he  was,  took  his  friends’ 
unmerciful  chaffing  in  good  part,  and  confined 
himself  thereafter  to  making  mental  abstracts. 
“It  strengthened  the  memory,”  he  said,  “and 
didn’t  make  one’s  hand  ache  ;  ”  and,  to  judge  by 
the  intermittent  snores  which  might  be  heard 
proceeding  from  his  bedroom  every  morning  at 
any  time  before  half-past  eight  o’clock,  it  did 
not  interfere  much  with  his  sleep  either. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  example  and 
remonstrances  of  his  friends,  Lynton  would 
probably  have  given  up  all  appearance  of  work, 
and  started  on  a  sporting  tour  or  a  round  of 
visits,  trusting  to  his  good  fortune  (“  Lynton’s 
luck”  was  quite  a  proverbial  expression  amongst 
his  acquaintance),  or  rather,  to  the  quick  wits 
which  had  brought  him  out  of  many  a  scrape, 
to  his  wonderful  faculty  of  acquiring  knowledge 
without  any  apparent  trouble,  and  the  still  more 
useful  faculty  of  remembering  it  at  the  right 
moment — to  bring  him  through  the  schools 
without  disgrace.  But  whenever  he  showed  any 
tendency  to  do  so,  Evans  and  Harrison  would 
unscrupulously  remind  him  that  they  had  only 
agreed  to  his  coming  to  read  with  them  on  the 
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distinct  understanding  that  they  were  all  to 
read  steadily  for  two  months,  before  starting  on 
the  trip  to  Norway,  which  was  eagerly  looked 
forward  to  by  all  three  as  the  “  bonne  bouche  ” 
of  the  long  vacation  ;  “  To  take  away  the  taste 
of  the  reading,”  Evans  said. 

Lord  Lynton’s  desire  for  distinguishing  him¬ 
self  by  gaining  high  honours  had  died  a  speedy 
death.  Not  so  Evans’s.  Clever,  handsome, 
strong,  he  was  a  favourite  wherever  he  went. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  an  eminent  London 
physician,  but  he  had  no  intention  of  following 
in  his  father’s  footsteps.  He  had  determined 
on  becoming  a  barrister,  a  profession  for  which 
his  ready  command  of  words,  his  brilliant  talents, 
and  his  happy  audacity,  alike  fitted  him. 

It  was  Fred  Harrison’s  ambition  to  be  a 
barrister  also.  It  had  been  from  his  earliest 
childhood  his  great  wish.  His  grandfather  had 
been  a  judge,  noted  for  his  genius  and  his 
unflinching  integrity.  Harrison’s  father  was  a 
barrister ;  he  was  also  a  poor  man,  with  a  large 
family.  The  eldest  son  was  at  sea,  the  second 
in  India,  and  Fred  was  the  third.  His  father, 
who,  poor  as  he  was,  made  a  point  of  giving  all 
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his  boys  a  first-rate  education,  had  sent  him  to 
Winchester ;  hut,  to  the  grief  of  all,  Fred  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of  six¬ 
teen,  on  account  of  a  severe  illness,  after  which 
he  was  forbidden  to  touch  his  books  for  at  least 
a  twelvemonth.  It  was  a  hard  trial,  and  Fred, 
on  his  return  to  Winchester,  thought  he  should 
never  be  able  to  make  up  for  the  lost  year.  But 
the  masters  thought  differently,  and  Fred  was, 
perhaps,  the  person  most  surprised  when  it  was 
announced  that  one  of  the  scholarships  to  New 
College,  Oxford,  had  been  adjudged  to  him. 
His  gaining  a  scholarship  was  his  only  chance 
of  going  to  College,  so  there  was  great  joy  in 
the  Harrison  household :  but  it  was  soon  damped 
by  the  illness  and  death  of  Fred’s  mother. 

They  had  always  been  peculiarly  devoted  to 
each  other,  and  the  blow  fell  heavily  on  the  poor 
boy  just  as  he  first  saw  his  way  clear  before  him. 
“  Mother’s  boy,”  the  sisters  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  laughingly  to  call  him  ;  and  though  the 
agile  slight  frame,  dark  hair,  and  genial,  mirthful 
smile  were  derived  from  his  father,  no  one  could 
look  into  the  clear,  brown,  short-sighted  eyes  of 
the  son,  without  discovering  there  something  of 
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the  sensitive  tender-heartedness,  and  shy,  half- 
proud  reserve,  which,  like  most  men  who  are 
gifted  with  deep  feelings,  he  had  inherited  from 
his  mother. 

Harrison  had  thrown  himself  into  his  reading 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul,  rejoicing  in  the 
prospect  of  an  uninterrupted  half  hour;  but, 
alas  !  it  wTas  not  to  prove  so.  There  was  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  the  head  of  the  “  Gorgon,”  or 
“  Cyclops,”  as  Evans  persisted  in  naming  the 
steady  old  dame,  who  “  did  for”  the  “young 
gentlemen,”  appeared. 

“  Oh,  and  you  are  in,  then,  Mr.  Harrison, 
sir?  Why  didn’t  you  go  out  for  a  bit,  instead 
of  fashing  the  poor  dear  brains  of  ye?  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Glanfield,  sir,  is  asking  to  see 
one  of  ye.” 

“  Show  him  in,  then,”  said  Harrison,  with 
half  a  sigh. 

“  He’s  just  a  speaking  to  my  husband  now, 
sir.  He’s  a  very  talkable  gentleman,  sir,  is 
young  Mr.  Glanfield ;  always  a  word  for  every¬ 
body,  and  a  good  word  for  most,  such  as  de¬ 
serve  it,  that  is.  There’s  a  good  tale  told  of 
that,  sir,  you  see.  You  know  old  Joe  Bribbage, 
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sir,  the  blacksmith?  the  man  with  an  old  white 
hat?” 

Harrison  nodded. 

“  Well,  sir,  when  Mr.  Glanfield  first  come, 
he  passed  old  Joe’s  forge,  nigh’st  every  day, 
and  every  day  he  says,  says  he,  ‘  Good  day, 
Joe,’  or  ‘  Good  e’en  to  yon,  Joe,’  as  the  case 
might  be.  But  Joe,  he  were  sulky  like.  Some¬ 
thing  had  turned  him  again  the  parsons,  and 
he  never  touched  his  hat,  nor  so  much  as 
opened  his  lips.  So  after  some  time,  one  day, 
as  Mr.  Glanfield  comes  up  to  the  forge,  he  says 
out,  quite  cheerful  and  pleasant  like,  *  Thank 
ye,  Joe,  the  same  to  you.’  ‘  Didn’t  speak,’ 
growls  Joe.  ‘Well,’  says  Mr.  Glanfield,  ‘I 
thought  ’twas  your  turn  to  begin  to-day.’  Joe 
smiled  a  bit  at  that,  for  he’s  fond  of  a  joke,  is 
Joe.  And  the  parson  says,  ‘  Good  e’en  to  ye, 
Joe,’  and  Joe,  he  says,  ‘  Good  e’en,  Mr.  Glan¬ 
field,’  and  he  always  greets  him  now,  quite 
respectful  and  proper,  sir.  But  I  expect  he’ll 
be  waiting  to  see  you,  sir.” 

Mr.  Glanfield  entered ;  a  tall,  grave-looking, 
grey -haired  young  man.  He  looked  relieved 
as  he  discovered  that  there  was  only  one  occu- 
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pant  of  tlie  room.  He  had  called  on  the  young 
Oxonians  before,  but  they  were  all  out  at  the 
time ;  and,  though  they  had  left  their  cards  at 
Mr.  Glanfield’s  lodgings,  Evans  was  the  only 
one  who  had  become  personally  acquainted  with 
him. 

“  I  am  glad  to  find  one  of  you  at  home,” 
said  Mr.  Glanfield,  after  some  conversation. 
“  I  had  a  note  from  the  vicar  this  morning, 
concerning  a  local  concert  which  he  is  getting 
up  at  Croydeleigh,  a  little  country  town  about 
three  and  a  half  miles  from  here.  Croydeleigh 
is  the  parish,  you  know;  Glenhoe  is  only  a 
hamlet  belonging  to  it.  I  was  talking  to  your 
friend,  Mr.  Evans,  about  the  concert  the  other 
day.” 

“  Yes,  I  remember  his  mentioning  it,”  said 
Harrison. 

“  What  I  principally  came  for  to-day,  wTas 
to  say  that  we  should  be  most  thankful  for  any 
assistance  that  you  and  your  friends  could  give 
us.  We  are  very  short  of  men’s  voices,  and  we 
want  a  good  bass  and  tenor  very  much.  The 
concert  is  a  purely  local  affair,  got  up  principally 
to  amuse  the  villagers,  and  encourage  the  parish 
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choir,  but,  as  I  dare  say  you  have  discovered  if 
you  have  been  to  the  service  at  Croydeleigh,  the 
qhoir  is  not  capable  of  much  at  present,  and 
there  is  hardly  any  one  who  can  help  us.  Do 
you  think  that  you  can  do  anything  for  us?” 

Harrison’s  eyes  glistened.  He  was  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  music. 

“  Or,”  pursued  the  curate,  eagerly,  “  do  any 
of  you  play  the  violin,  or  flute,  or  concertina? 
Any  instrumental  music  is  always  appreciated, 
especially  by  the  few  families  that  come  from 
the  county  town,  and  think  themselves  better 
judges  of  music  than  their  rustic  neighbours.” 

“  I  do  play  the  violin,  and  I  am  very  fond  of 
it,”  said  Harrison,  “  but  I  did  not  bring  mine 
here.” 

“  What  a  pity  !  But  could  you  not  send  for 
it — if  you  would  be  so  kind  ?  The  vicar’s 
wife  would  practise  an  accompaniment  with  you, 

if  you  liked,  or  perhaps -  There  are  very 

pleasant  practisings  at  the  school-room  twice  a 
week.  The  vicar  hoped  I  should  be  able  to  per¬ 
suade  you  all  to  come.” 

“You  are  very  kind,”  said  Harrison;  “  I  have 
no  doubt  Evans  will  be  very  happy  to  sing. 
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I  know  lie  would  enjoy  the  music,  and  he  has 
a  splendid  bass  voice.  Lynton  does  not  profess 
to  sing,  but  I  have  heard  him  take  a  part  very 
well.  I  will  tell  them  both.” 

“  And  you,”  said  Mr.  Glanfield  ;  “  I  am  sure 
you  sing.  And  if  you  would  only  send  for  your 
violin.” 

“  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,  but  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  Mr.  Glanfield,  I  have  not  the  time  to 
spare.  I  sent  home  my  violin  to  put  it  out  of 
my  way,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  miss  it. 
Evans  is  a  fellow  who  can  do  anything  and 
everything,  hut,  in  my  case,  music  and  reading 
do  not  agree.  So  I  am  afraid,  for  myself,  I 
must  decline.” 

“  The  practising  need  not  he  much,”  said 
Mr.  Glanfield.  “  Couldn’t  you  find  time  for 
it?” 

“  I  wish  I  could  think  so,”  answered  Harrison, 
wistfully.  “  If  I  was  not  so  fond  of  it,  perhaps 
I  might,  hut  when  a  new  song  or  a  lovely  bit 
of  music  gets  into  my  head,  it  is  not  easy  to  get 
rid  of  it  again.  It  would  be  only  too  delightful 
(the  practising  parts,  I  mean,  for  I  shouldn’t 
have  the  face  to  sing  or  play  a  solo,  even  if  it 
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were  worth  hearing).  But  I  am  sure  it  must 
not  he,  and  if  Evans  will  help,  you  will  find 
him  a  host  in  himself.” 

“  Well,  will  you  three,  at  least,  come  to  the 
vicarage  with  me  next  practice  night — next 
Wednesday  evening?” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Harrison,  smiling,  “  I 
am  afraid  it  will  tempt  me  only  too  strongly ; 
but  it  will  be  such  a  treat  to  hear  music  again  ; 
and  I  am  sure  the  others  will  be  delighted. 
They  have  been  complaining  of  having  nothing 
to  do.  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  take  pity 
on  us.” 

“Nay,  the  vicar  will  think  the  thanks  are 
owing  on  the  other  side,”  said  Mr.  Glanfield, 
as  he  shook  hands  and  departed. 


CHAPTER  III. 


As  the  three  young  men,  with  Mr.  Glanfield, 
were  starting  on  Wednesday  afternoon  for  the 
practice  at  the  school-room,  they  met,  near  the 
top  of  the  hill,  a  young  lady  driving  a  low 
pony-chaise,  with  a  servant  boy  behind.  She 
evidently  intended  to  pass  the  curate  with  a 
courteous  bow,  but  he  went  up  to  the  carriage 
and  spoke. 

u  Are  you  impounded  yet?”  he  asked,  in  his 
abrupt,  odd  manner. 

“  Partly,”  answered  the  young  lady,  with  a 
smile  that  lit  up  her  rather  sad-looking,  though 
lovely  face.  “  That  is  to  say,  I  have  promised 
to  take  part  in  a  trio,  and  to  play  an  accompani¬ 
ment,  but,  as  I  told  you,  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  practisings.  I  could  not  manage  that.” 

Lynton,  Harrison,  and  Evans,  had,  with 
natural  courtesy,  walked  on  a  step  or  two,  so 
that  they  did  not  hear  the  end  of  the  conversa- 
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tion.  Mr.  Gian  field  joined  them  in  another 
minute,  but  he  did  not  seem  disposed  to  enlighten 
them  concerning  the  young  lady,  about  whom  they 
all  felt  some  slight  curiosity.  They  had  never 
seen  her  before ;  indeed,  they  had  not  met  any 
young  ladies  at  all,  and  had  supposed  there  were 
none  in  the  neighbourhood.  Evans,  especially, 
seemed  struck  by  the  sudden  apparition,  and  re¬ 
solved  to  find  out  who  she  might  be. 

“  What  a  pretty  little  pony- carriage !  ”  he  re¬ 
marked,  innocently. 

“  Very,”  answered  the  curate,  drily,  and  he 
said  no  more. 

“I  don’t  remember  seeing  it  before,”  pursued 
Evans. 

“  No?”  said  the  curate,  interrogatively. 

“  I  suppose,”  continued  the  unabashed  ques¬ 
tioner,  “  that  it  does  not  belong  to  any  one  in  the 
village.” 

“  No,  it  does  not,”  answered  Mr.  Glanfield, 
with  a  gleam  of  humour  in  his  grey  eyes.  “It 
belongs  to  the  vicar.” 

“Oh!”  returned  Evans.  Then,  in  despera¬ 
tion,  he  added,  “I  did  not  know  the  vicar  had 
any  daughters.” 
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“  He  has  no  daughters,”  replied  the  curate, 
blandly. 

“  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say,”  exclaimed 
Evans,  “that  that  young  lady  is  his  wife?” 

“  Oh  dear,  no ;  certainly  not,”  answered  the 
imperturbable  Mr.  Glanfield.  “  His  wrife  is  quite 
an  elderly  person,  with  grey  hair.  She  was  at 
Glenhoe  last  Sunday  morning,  and  sat  in  the 
front  seat,  on  the  left  hand  side.  She  has  a  very 
sweet  voice  still,  and  has  improved  the  singing 
at  Croydeleigh  very  much.  I  wish  we  could  say 
the  same  for  Glenhoe.  What  sort  of  church 
singing  do  you  like,  Lord  Lynton  ?”  and  there¬ 
upon  ensued  a  short  discussion,  in  which  Lynton 
got  out  of  his  depth,  while  the  baffled  Evans 
chafed,  and  vouchsafed  but  short  replies  to  the  re¬ 
marks  addressed  to  him,  and  Harrison  walked  on, 
abstractedly  swinging  his  stick  round  and  round. 

But  Evans  “  bided  his  time,”  and  when  the  dis¬ 
cussion  dropped,  he  turned  again  to  Mr.  Glan¬ 
field,  with  the  smiling  enquiry,  “  Are  many 
ladies  going  to  sing  at  the  concert,  or  are  the 
performers  only  the  choir  and  village  people?” 

“  The  doctor’s  wife  will  sing  one  song,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  and  play  an  instrumental  piece ;  and  Mrs. 
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Langley,  (the  vicar’s  wife,  yon  know),  of  course, 
takes  a  great  part — plays  the  accompaniments, 
and  so  on.” 

“And  that  young  lady  you  spoke  to  just  now, 
did  she  not  say  she  was  to  sing  something  ? 
What  did  you  say  her  name  was  ?” 

“  Oh,  barefacedest  of  mortals  !  ”  muttered 
Lynton,  parenthetically,  giving  Evans  a  sly  push, 
which  made  him  tread  on  Mr.  Glanfield’s  foot, 
and  beg  pardon,  in  some  confusion. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  pain,  or  the  annoyance 
which  a  person  naturally  feels  at  suddenly  find¬ 
ing  the  whole  weight  of  another  man’s  body  un¬ 
ceremoniously  transferred  to  his  own  feet,  which 
caused  a  slight  cloud  to  rest  on  Mr.  Glanfield’s 
brow  as  he  answered,  “  The  young  lady’s  name 
is  Miss  Aylesmoor.  She  lives  at  Glenhoe  ;  hut 
her  mother  is  a  great  invalid,  and  cannot  get  out, 
so  Miss  Aylesmoor  is  much  confined  to  the 
house,  which  accounts  for  your  not  having  seen 
her  before.  She  plays  the  harmonium  for  me  on 
Sundays.” 

“Behind  the  green  curtain?”  said  Evans. 

“Exactly,”  answered  the  curate. 

“  It  must  be  a  dull  place  for  a  young  lady,” 
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remarked  Lord  Lynton.  “No  society,  no 
amusements,  not  even  any  croquet ;  I  did  not 
know  young  ladies  could  exist  without  that.” 

“  Well,  croquet  can  be  found,  even  at  Croyde- 
leigk,  for  those  who  cannot  live  without  it,” 
rejoined  Mr.  Glanfield,”  but  Miss  Aylesmoor 
does  not  seem  to  he  one  of  that  unfortunate 
majority ;  perhaps  you  are,  though,  in  which 
case  you  will  not  thank  me  for  the  word 
‘  unfortunate.’  ” 

“  Ah,  ah  !  fairly  caught,  Lynton,”  laughed 
Evans. 

“  Well,  I  confess,  I  enjoy  a  good  game  very 
much,  and  you  know  you  do,  Evans,  and  even 
you,  Harrison.  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  you 
playing  as  if  your  life  depended  on  it.” 

“I  like  it  very  much,”  said  Harrison.  “I 
don’t  think  any  one  need  despise  it  who  has 
time  to  spare  for  those  sort  of  amusements,” 
he  added,  thinking  of  Mr.  Glanfield’s  speech. 

“  Neither  Miss  Aylesmoor  nor  I  have  leisure 
for  it,”  rejoined  the  curate  ;  “  her  time  is  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  her  infirm  mother.  It  is  a 
heavy  charge  for  a  girl  so  young.” 

They  soon  reached  the  vicarage,  and  after 
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being  introduced  to  the  vicar,  a  fine  looking, 
middle-aged  man,  his  wife,  and  his  only  son,  a 
soldier,  who  was  home  on  leave  from  his  regi¬ 
ment,  they  all  adjourned  to  the  school-room,  and 
spent  a  couple  of  hours  pleasantly  enough  in 
practising  choruses  with  the  choir,  trying  part 
songs,  discussing  the  programme,  and  so  forth. 
A  vehement  attempt  was  made  to  persuade 
Harrison  to  join  the  weekly  practisings  and  pro¬ 
mise  his  help,  but  he  was  firm,  though  it  was  a 
great  temptation  to  him,  especially  when  young 
Langley  put  his  fine-toned  Guarnerius  into  his 
hands  and  begged  him  to  try  a  beautiful 


“  Elegie,”  by  Lds^f,  with  a  pianoforte 


accom¬ 


paniment,  which,  it  had  been  settled,  Miss 
Aylesmoor  and  the  vicar’s  son  were  to  play  to¬ 
gether.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  hold  his 
beloved  instrument  again  in  his  hands,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  ran  the  bow  over  the  strings 
showed  that  he  was  a  player  of  no  common 
order.  Young  Langley  begged  that  he  would 
promise  to  play  the  piece  instead  of  himself,  but 
Harrison  would  not  consent.  He  could  not 
spare  the  time  for  practising,  much  as  he  should 
like  it,  he  said,  and  besides,  he  did  not  think  he 
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could  play  before  a  large  audience  without  break¬ 
ing  down. 

“  You  see,  we  have  persuaded  Miss  Aylesmoor 
to  help,  after  all,”  said  the  vicar  to  Mr.  Glanfield, 
rubbing  bis  bands.  “  Slie  cannot  come  to  tbe 
practisings  on  account  of  tbe  distance,  and  also, 
sbe  cannot  be  away  from  her  poor  mother  for  so 
long,  but  sbe  lias  promised  to  sing  a  trio  with 
you  and  Frank  if  you  will  take  tbe  bass  part,  and 
to  play  tbe  4  Elegie.’  Tbe  trio  is, 

‘  On  the  bank  where  glowworms  light.’  ” 

“  That  is  very  difficult,”  said  Mr.  Glanfield, 
ruefully. 

“Not  difficult  for  the  bass  voice;  tbe  tenor 
has  tbe  greatest  part.  Mrs.  Langley  will  practise 
with  you  and  Frank  any  evening  you  like  to  go 
down  to  Fernside  Cottage ;  Miss  Aylesmoor 
thought  her  mother  would  enjoy  tbe  music.” 

“  I  say,”  said  Evans,  as  the  three  young  men 
walked  home  together  after  tbe  practice,  “  do  you 
know,  Lynton,  I  think  I  shall  offer  to  take  tbe 
bass  part  of  that  trio  myself.” 

“  I  should  think  tbe  young  lady  would  decline 
such  a  base  substitute,”  said  Lynton. 

“For  shame !  But  really  sbe  is  a  very  nice- 
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looking  girl.  I  suppose  Fernside  is  that  tiny 
little  cottage  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill ;  she  can’t 
be  very  well  off,  I  fancy,  if  she  and  her  mother 
live  in  that  little  hole  of  a  place ;  there  can’t  he 
more  than  four  rooms  altogether.  I  didn’t  like 
to  ask  Glanfield  any  more  questions ;  he  cut  me 
so  short.” 

“  Well,  you  asked  enough,  I  think,”  said 
Lynton,  laughing.  “  But  she  didn’t  look  badly 
off;  she  was  very  well  dressed.” 

“  You  can’t  tell  by  that,”  replied  Evans,  dog¬ 
matically.  “  Some  girls  look  well  in  anything; 
besides,  I  don’t  believe  you  can  tell  me  what  she 
had  on.” 

“  Can’t  I?  What’ll  you  bet?  She  had  a 
straw  hat  and  blue  feather,  and  her  gown  was 
some  sort  of  white  stuff.” 

“  White  stuff,  indeed;  it  was  spotted  calico.” 

4 4  Spotted  grandmother  !  ”  cried  Lynton. 

“Well,  cotton — linen — whatever  you  like  to 
call  it.” 

“  I  don’t  care  what  the  stuff  was,”  persisted 
Lynton,  “but  it  wras  white,  I’m  sure;  all  girls 
look  nice  in  white.” 

“Excuse  me,”  returned  Evans,  “  I  hold  with 
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a  Scotch  tutor  of  mine,  who  was  one  day  disput¬ 
ing  with  a  botanist  about  some  wonderful 
Japanese  flower,  which,  I  fancy,  neither  of  them 
had  ever  seen.  ‘  Ye’ll  pairdon  me,  sir,  although 
to  casual  een  the  general  appearance  and  taixture 
may  be  even  as  you  represent  it  to  be,  I  believe 
a  close  observer  would  detect  some  varra  leetle 
wee  bit  spotties  or  dotties  scattered  over  the 
sairface.’  ” 

Lynton  laughed.  “  Here,  you  dreamer,”  he 
added,  linking  his  arm  into  Harrison’s,  “  you 
can  tell  us.  What  was  Miss  Aylesmoor  dressed 
in?” 

Harrison  started.  “  Very  fair — light  brown 
hair,  and  beautiful  hazel  eyes,  with  long  dark 
lashes.” 

“  Well  done,  Harrison,”  cried  Evans.  “  You 
are  in  for  it  now,  at  all  events.  But  what 
a  fellow  you  are  not  to  sing  or  play;  you’d 
astonish  the  natives  in  this  benighted  place.” 

“  There  are  plenty  to  do  that  without  me,”  re¬ 
turned  Harrison;  ‘‘I  leave  the  astonishing  pro¬ 
cess  to  you  two.  By  the  way,  Lynton,  what  were 
you  saying  about  comic  songs  to  Mr.  Langley?” 

“  I  offered  to  sing  one  if  he  liked.  I  shall 
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send  up  to  town  to-morrow  for  some  to  look 
over.” 

“  Good-bye  to  the  reading,  then,”  said  Evans, 
in  a  tragic  tone. 

“Not  at  all ;  we  shall  sing — read  I  mean,  all 
the  better  for  having  something  to  fall  back 
upon.” 

“  Yes,  that’s  all  very  well,  but,  pray,  how  are 
Harrison  and  I  to  read  when  you  are  bawling 
your  comic  songs  in  our  ears  all  day?” 

“  We’ll  banish  him  to  the  sea-shore  when  he 
wants  to  sing,”  suggested  Harrison. 

“  What !  and  -waste  my  voice  on  the  waves, 
like  that  Greek  fellow — Demosthenes,  wasn’t 
it?” 

“  Well,  you  might  do  worse  ;  but  I  know  how 
it  will  be  with  you  and  your  comic  songs  :  the 
room  will  be  a  mass  of  music  for  about  a  week, 
and  w7e  shall  be  stunned  with  your  voice,  up-stairs 
and  down-stairs,  and  then  you  will  get  sick  of  the 
whole  thing  and  throw  it  over.” 

“After  the  hard  reading  he  was  so  eager 
about,”  slyly  added  Harrison.  “  How  does  the 
mental  abstract  get  on,  eh,  Lynton?” 

“  I  shall  throw  you  two  fellows  over  if  you 
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chaff  me  like  this,”  retorted  Lynton,  “  so  take 
care.  There  are  limits,  you  know - ” 

“  Even  to  our  patience,”  finished  Evans. 
“  That  was  exactly  what  I  wished  to  impress 
upon  you.” 

It  came  to  pass  as  Evans  had  foretold. 
Music,  with  Lynton  at  all  events,  became  the 
order  of  the  day.  He  wrote  to  a  music  publisher 
for  all  the  best  new  comic  songs,  and  received 
in  return  such  a  huge  parcel  that  it  made  the 
table  groan  beneath  its  weight.  Then  he  was 
continually  pestering  Harrison,  who  was  the 
only  one  that  could  sing  from  notes  without 
having  previously  heard  the  air,  to  try  over  the 
songs  for  him,  and  give  him  a  notion  of  the 
tune.  Even  when  he  was  sitting  over  his  books, 
he  would  hum  some  irresistible  chorus  (never 
the  Greek  chorus,  Evans  observed),  or  beat 
time  to  some  imaginary  music  on  the  floor. 
At  last  Harrison  gave  up  in  despair,  and  fled  to 
his  bedroom.  Matters,  however,  were  not  much 
mended  thereby,  for  Evans  and  Lynton,  finding 
the  room  delivered  up  to  them,  devoted  them¬ 
selves  to  what  they  called  a  practice,  until 
interrupted  by  “the  Gorgon’s”  coming  into  the 
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room,  and  “requesting  the  young  gentlemen 
not  to  draw  a  crowd  round  the  house,  as  it  was 
what  she  was  no  ways  used  to,  and  couldn’t 
abear.”  The  “  crowd  ”  consisted  of  two  ragged 
boys,  one  donkey,  a  dog,  and  a  baby. 

Then  young  Frank  Langley  would  come  up, 
ostensibly  to  talk  over  the  music,  and  stay  half 
the  day,  chatting,  or  trying  to  entice  the  young 
Oxonians  into  joining  him  in  a  walk  over  the 
hills,  an  expedition  to  Clayton  (the  nearest 
town,  about  three  miles  beyond  Croydeleigh), 
or  an  attempt  at  boating  in  what  Evans  so  dis¬ 
dainfully  called  “  the  fishermen’s  tubs.”  He 
generally  succeeded,  as  far  as  Lynton  was  con¬ 
cerned,  and  Evans  was  often  of  the  party  also, 
though  occasionally  he  rejected  all  offers,  and 
could  not  be  induced  to  leave  his  books  on  any 
account.  The  two  weekly  practisings  were  a 
great  resource  to  both,  and  Lynton  began  to 
find  out  that  they  might,  after  all,  have  come  to 
a  worse  place,  just  as  Harrison  and  Evans  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  might  have  gone  to 
a  better. 

They  saw  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Glanfield  also. 
At  first,  though  perfectly  courteous,  he  had 
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rather  declined  any  attempts  at  intimacy ;  but 
after  a  time  it  became  an  established  custom 
that  be  should  always  walk  back  with  Lynton 
and  Evans  after  the  practisings,  and  stay  to 
supper. 

He  was  a  strange  man ;  very  reserved,  almost 
nervous,  with  bis  equals,  who  generally  thought 
him  cold  and  proud:  But  the  poor  told  a  very 
different  story.  To  them  he  showed  all  the 
natural  warmth  and  tenderness  of  his  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  he  would  talk  to  an  old  woman  or  a  little 
child  by  the  hour  together,  and  the  love  that  all 
the  villagers  bore  to  him  was  very  evidently 
manifested  by  the  brightening  smile  and  inter¬ 
ested  tone  in  which  they  always  spoke  of  “  our 
Mr.  Glanfield.” 

The  young  men  wTere  astonished  at  the  extent 
of  his  scholarship.  Whatever  subject  might  be 
alluded  to,  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  at  home 
in  it,  and  he  gave  them  many  valuable  hints 
concerning  their  studies.  He  had  a  good 
library,  apparently  the  only  luxury  he  allowed 
himself,  and  was  always  ready  to  lend  any  of 
his  books.  Harrison  was  the  only  one  who 
took  much  advantage  of  his  kindness,  and  to 
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him  it  was  a  great  boon.  A  strong  liking 
sprang  np  between  him  and  the  curate,  and 
many  a  quiet  hour  they  spent  together,  dis¬ 
cussing  some  difficult  construction,  or  some 
beautiful  passage. 

Harrison  wondered  very  much  at  finding  a 
man  so  refined,  and  of  such  superior  education, 
talents,  and  tastes,  living  quietly  in  an  obscure 
country  village;  and  he  wondered  still  more 
when  he  received  a  letter  from  his  father,  saying, 
“Ask  Mr.  Glanfield  whether  he  is  a  Balliol 
man.  I  remember  hearing  about  seven  years 
ago  of  a  Glanfield  there,  who  was  expected  to 
do  great  things ;  I  believe  he  got  the  Newde- 
gate,  and  took  a  double-first.” 

That  day,  when  the  three  were  walking  to-* 
gether,  Harrison  showed  the  letter  to  Lynton 
and  Evans ;  the  latter  returned  it,  saying, 
“Well,  if  he’s  the  man  your  father  speaks  of,  I 
wonder  at  his  finding  nothing  better  than  this 
curacy.  He  doesn’t  look  like  a  man  who  could 
write  poetry,  though.” 

“I  don’t  agree  with  you  there,  Evans.  He 
has  a  very  poetical  mind,  I  fancy.  You  should 
have  heard  him  reading  Tennyson’s  ‘  Morte 
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d’ Arthur  ’  yesterday.  I  never  heard  anything 
like  it.  He  could  hardly  get  through  it  him¬ 
self.” 

“  Oh !  that’s  the  way  you  study,  is  it,  when 
you  go  to  Glanfield’s  lodgings,  most  virtuous  of 
scholars  ?  Lie  on  a  sofa,  I  suppose,  and  make 
him  read  you  to  sleep  with  Tennyson  !  ” 

44  Sofa,  indeed !  There  is  none ;  and  you 
would  find  it  hard  wrork  to  go  to  sleep  in  his 
stiff-hacked  arm-chair,  I  can  tell  you.” 

“  Well,  he’s  a  queer  fellow,”  said  Lynton. 
“I  can’t  quite  make  him  out.  A  very  good 
fellow,  hut  dreadfully  straight- laced.  I  declare 
he  gave  me  quite  a  lecture  one  morning  when 
he  heard  me  using  a  rather  strong  expression  of 
disgust.” 

4 4  What  did  he  say?” 

4  4  Oh,  he  turned  round,  saying,  4 1  did  not 
know  you  swore,  Lord  Lynton.’  I  was  rather 
taken  aback,  and  muttered  something  about 
begging  his  pardon,  and  forgetting  myself,  and 
he  replied,  4  You  may  forget  yourself,  but  the 
devil  doesn’t  forget  you  !  ’  Rather  strong,  wasn’t 
it?  But  it  sticks  by  one,  somehow.” 

44  He  is  a  strange  man,  certainly,”  said 
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Harrison.  “  He  looks  as  if  lie  had  some  story 
belonging  to  liim.” 

“Now  that’s  just  like  a  girl,  Harrison,”  cried 
Evans.  “If  a  man’s  good-looking,  and  tries  to 
make  himself  agreeable,  girls  don’t  take  much 
notice  of  him  ;  but  if  he  is  silent  or  abrupt,  and 
ugly  enough  to  be  distinguished  from  common¬ 
looking  men — above  all,  if  he  doesn’t  take  much 
notice  of  them,  they’re  ‘  sure  he  has  a  story  be¬ 
longing  to  him,’  and  exalt  him  into  a  hero  directly.” 

“Poor  Evans!  you  speak  feelingly,”  said 
Lynton,  “  but  you  can’t  say  Glanfield  is  ugly, 
at  all  events.” 

“No;  I  allow  that.  He  has  a  very  fine 
head,  only  he  is  so  grey-haired  for  such  a  young 
man.  He  can’t  be  more  than  thirty,  I  should 
think.  He  was  ordained  only  four  years  ago,  I 
know.  But  here  he  comes.  Let  us  ask  him 
about  his  College.  Were  you  at  Balliol,  Mr. 
Glanfield  ?  ”  he  enquired. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  curate,  looking  somewhat 
astonished  at  the  sudden  question.  Harrison 
thought  he  did  not  look  well  pleased. 

“  Oh,  then  it  was  you  who  got  the  Newdegate, 
and  took  a  double-first  ?  ” 
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“I  got  the  Newdegate,”  replied  Mr.  Glan- 
field,  “  hut  I  did  not  go  in  for  honours.”  He 
spoke  abruptly,  and  turned  away  as  he  answered. 

“  Oh,”  continued  Evans,  “  Harrison’s  father 
mentioned  that  he  had  heard  or  known  some¬ 
thing  of  one  of  your  name,  who  took  a  double- 
first.  It  was  some  relation,  I  suppose?  ” 

“  It  was  my  brother,”  answered  Mr.  Glan- 
field. 

“  I  wonder  you  did  not  go  in!  ”  said  Evans; 
but  he  had  no  answer  this  time,  for  the  curate, 
merely  nodding  a  good-bye,  hastily  left  the 
young  men,  and  walked  off  with  rapid  steps. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

The  programme  for  the  concert  had  already 
been  settled,  and  it  only  wanted  a  fortnight  to 
the  day  fixed,  when  one  morning  Mr.  Glanfield 
entered  the  room  where  Harrison  was  hard  at 
work. 

“  I  have  come  to  enlist  you  after  all,”  he 
said  ;  “if  you  can  possibly  help  us,  we  shall  he 
most  thankful.  I  am  sure  you  can  do  what  is 
wanted  without  much  practising ;  I  bring  you  a 
most  pressing  message  from  the  vicar,  who  was 
coming  himself,  but  he  has  been  called  away  in 
another  direction.  I  met  Lord  Lynton  and  Mr. 
Evans  on  the  way,  who  answered  for  your 
willingness  to  help  us,  if  you  knew  that  we 
could  not  do  without  you.” 

“But  why  am  I  so  particularly  wanted?” 
asked  Harrison. 

“  Because  the  vicar’s  son  has  suddenly  been 
ordered  to  join  his  regiment  in  Ireland.  He 
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was  our  best  tenor ;  indeed,  the  only  one  who 
could  take  part  in  the  trio ;  and,  also,  we 
depended  on  him  to  play  the  Elegie.  It  will  be 
a  great  disappointment  to  the  people  if  there  is 
no  violin  performance ;  they  always  think  so 
much  of  that.  He  goes  to-morrow,  but  if  you 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  undertake  his  part,  he  will 
willingly  leave  his  violin  for  you.” 

“  But  there  is  hardly  time  to  get  them  perfect 
before  the  concert,”  said  Harrison  ;  “  both  the 
song  and  the  piece  require  a  good  deal  of 
practice.” 

“  Oh,  very  likely  the  concert  may  be  put  off  a 
week  or  two  longer.  The  vicar  has  some  busi¬ 
ness  in  London  soon,  and  he  is  not  sure  whether 
he  will  be  able  to  put  it  off  till  after  the  concert. 
Then  you  will  help  us  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  refuse,”  said  Harrison  ;  “  I  have  got 
on  well  with  my  reading  lately,  and  I  can  spare 
the  time,  I  think,  to  practise  a  little.  It  will  be 
a  great  treat  to  me,  I  assure  you.  But  how  am 
I  to  practise  the  trio — at  the  school?  ” 

“No,  you  need  not  go  there  at  all.  Miss 
Aylesmoor  does  not,  and  young  Langley  and  I 
have  practised  with  her  at  her  own  home.  We 
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were  to  have  practised  again  this  afternoon ;  so, 
if  yon  like,  I  will  take  yon  there  and  introduce 
you.  I  shall  not  let  yon  off,  for  your  own  sake 
as  much  as  ours  ;  I  am  sure  you  are  overworking 
yourself.” 

“  Perhaps  so,”  said  Harrison,  “  I  have  felt 
rather  overdone  lately.  But  does  Miss  Ayles- 
moor  know  of  the  change?  ” 

“Yes;  I  met  her  this  morning,  and  told  her 
what  was  proposed.  But  I  should  tell  you  one 
thing  before  I  take  you  there.  She  has  had 
great  troubles  during  the  last  few  years.  Mr. 
Aylesmoor,  who  at  one  time  was  a  very  wealthy 
man,  suddenly  lost  all  his  money,  at  least,  all 
but  the  smallest  pittance.  Soon  after,  he  died. 
The  only  son,  who  was  a  most  promising 
young  man,  was  drowned  three  years  ago.  He 
had  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Oxford,  and  was 
doing  well  there.  You  often  remind  me  of  him, 
Harrison ;  he  was  just  about  your  age,  and 
something  like  you  in  voice,  and  in  general 
appearance.  One  long  vacation  he  had  gone 
abroad  with  a  pupil,  a  young  lad  of  fifteen. 
They  were  in  Germany.  One  day  they  went 
out  boating,  and  the  boat  was  carried  down 
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towards  some  falls,  of  which  they  had  not  been 
warned.  Aylesmoor  saw  the  danger  first,  caught 
hold  of  the  branch  of  a  tree  which  was  hanging 
over  the  river,  and  made  young  Daubeny  do  the 
same,  hoping  that  they  should  be  able  to  get  to 
land,  or  at  least  to  hold  on  till  help  came.  But 
the  branch  would  not  bear  the  strain ;  it  swayed, 
and  must  have  broken,  if  both  had  continued  to 
grasp  it.  Aylesmoor  saw  this,  and  telling  the 
hoy  to  hold  firm,  leaped  into  the  water,  hoping  to 
swum  to  shore  and  send  him  assistance,  hut  his 
head  struck  a  rock  and  he  was  killed  instan¬ 
taneously.” 

“  How  dreadful!”  said  Harrison.  “  What 
a  fearful  shock  it  must  have  been  to  his  mother 
and  sister!  ” 

“  Yes,  it  wTas  terrible.  Mrs.  Aylesmoor, 
who  had  been  in  failing  health  ever  since  her 
husband’s  death,  completely  gave  way  at  the 
time.  For  weeks  she  lay  between  life  and  death, 
and  though  she  is  now  as  strong,  I  suppose,  as 
she  ever  wall  be,  and  is  perfectly  sensible  in  all 
other  respects,  she  has  a  monomania.  She 
seems  to  have  entirely  forgotten  her  son’s  death, 
and  constantly  speaks  of  him  as  if  he  were  still 
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alive,  expressing  her  wonder  that  she  has  not 
heard  from  him  lately,  and  asking  any  one  she 
sees  whether  they  have  met  him.  The  story 
of  his  accident  and  death  seems  completely 
blotted  from  her  mind,  and,  of  course,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  recall  it.” 

“It  must  be  terribly  trying  for  Miss  Ayles- 
moor.” 

“  It  is,  very.  No  one,  who  does  not  know 
her,  could  imagine  what  she  is  in  her  home. 
Her  mother  is  a  dear  old  lady,  and  dotes  upon 
her,  hut  she  cannot  bear  her  to  be  out  of  her 
sight,  and  if  it  were  not  for  an  old  family 
servant,  who  has  clung  to  them  through  all  their 
troubles,  Miss  Aylesmoor  would,  I  think,  never 
get  out  at  all.” 

Harrison  was  much  interested  in  this  story, 
and  it  was  with  feelings  of  sympathy,  as  wTell  as 
some  curiosity,  that  he  entered  Fernside  Cottage 
with  Mr.  Glanfield.  They  were  shown  into  a 
small,  cheerful  room,  which  apparently  served 
Mrs.  Aylesmoor  and  her  daughter  as  a  library, 
sitting-room,  and  drawing-room.  A  flower- 
stand  was  placed  in  the  window,  containing  a  „ 
few  bright-coloured  geraniums,  and  some  ferns  ; 
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an  easel  was  in  one  corner,  witli  paints  and 
brushes  near ;  a  few  books  lay  on  the  table,  and 
an  open  piano  stood  against  the  wall. 

The  room  was  untenanted,  but  a  glance 
through  the  French  window  which  opened  on 
the  lawn,  showed  Harrison  that  a  sofa  had  been 
placed  outside.  An  old  lady  lay  on  it,  with  her 
eyes  closed — Mrs.  Aylesmoor,  evidently ;  her 
daughter  sat  on  a  low  stool  beside  her,  with  a 
book  in  her  hand. 

She  was  a  very  beautiful  girl,  apparently  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen,  very  fair,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  with  regular  features,  over  which 
changing  expressions  played,  as  she  turned  the 
leaves  of  her  book.  It  was  a  pretty  picture  ;  so 
pretty,  that  Harrison  would  willingly  have 
watched  it  for  some  time  longer ;  but  Miss 
Aylesmoor  presently  looked  up,  and  seeing  Mr. 
Glanfield  standing  by  the  window,  gently  rose, 
taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  old  lady,  and 
came  towards  him. 

“  My  mother  is  asleep,”  she  said,  as  she  took 
his  outstretched  hands,  “  she  had  a  bad  night, 
and  is  tired  to-day.” 

“  I  am  sorry  for  that,”  replied  the  curate. 
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“  Here  is  our  recruit,  Miss  Aylesmoor.  Let 
me  introduce  him  to  you.” 

Miss  Aylesmoor  bowed  shyly,  while  the  colour 
mounted  in  her  cheeks.  “  Were  you  intending 
to  practise  now  ?  ”  she  asked,  turning  to  Mr. 
Glanfield. 

“  If  you  have  time  to  spare,  and  it  will  not 
disturb  your  mother.” 

“  Then  shall  we  try  the  trio? ” 

It  was  produced.  She  played  the  air  once, 
and  then  began  to  sing,  in  a  voice  which 
trembled  a  little  at  first. 

“You  ought  to  have  come  in  there,  Mr. 
Harrison,”  she  said,  presently,  stopping  and 
pointing  to  the  place  where  the  tenor  part  began. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  stammered  Harrison, 
in  some  confusion.  He  had  been  so  absorbed 
in  listening  to  her  sweet,  clear  voice,  that  he 
had  forgotten  his  own  part  entirely.  “  Have 
you  another  copy?”  he  asked,  “  I  am  rather 
short-sighted,  and  cannot  see  very  well.” 

“  How  stupid  of  me,”  cried  the  curate,  with 
vexation.  “  I  have  Langley’s  violin,  and  his 
copy  of  the  trio,  at  my  lodgings.  I  had  intended 
to  bring  them  with  me.” 
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“  Let  me  fetch  them,  then,”  said  Harrison. 

“No,  no,  I  will  fetch  them;  indeed,  I  re¬ 
member  I  must  go  np  to  my  lodgings,  for  I 
promised  to  send  back  a  book  which  Langley 
lent  me.  Take  my  copy,  Harrison,  and  try 
your  part  whilst  I  am  gone.  No,  thank  you, 
Cecily,”  as  Miss  Aylesmoor  offered  to  send 
old  Martha,  “  I  must  go  myself,  for  I  am 
not  sure  where  either  book  or  music  is  to  be 
found.” 

Miss  Aylesmoor  looked  rather  embarrassed, 
but  she  turned  again  to  the  piano  as  the  door 
closed  after  Mr.  Glanfield,  saying,  “  Will  you 
try  this  over  now,  Mr.  Harrison?” 

The  first  part  of  the  trio  was  a  duet  with  a 
melodious  accompaniment.  The  two  voices 
harmonized  admirably,  and  after  practising  it 
over  once  or  twice,  Harrison  went  on  to  a  solo 
for  the  tenor  only.  Then  came  another  duet  for 
tenor  and  soprano,  which  was  more  difficult, 
and  Miss  Aylesmoor  was  stopping  to  begin  a 
passage  again,  when  a  sweet  low  voice  called, 
“  Cecily.” 

“  My  mother  is  calling  me,”  she  said,  “  excuse 
me,  Mr.  Harrison.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
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try  over  some  of  these  songs,”  and  giving  him  a 
portfolio,  she  left  him. 

“  Cecily,  my  love,”  said  Mrs.  Aylesmoor, 
“has  Horace  been  here  to-day?” 

“  Yes,  mother  dear,”  Harrison  heard  the 
daughter  reply.  “  He  was  here  just  now,  and 
will  be  back  again  directly.  Mr.  Harrison  is 
here  now.” 

“  Mr.  Harrison,  dear?  Oh,  he  comes  from 
Oxford,  does  he  not?  I  wonder  if  he  knows 
Herbert.  I  must  see  him.  Hid  you  ask  him, 
dear,  whether  he  had  heard  anything  of  Herbert 
lately?” 

“  No,  mother.”  And  Miss  Aylesmoor  caught 
her  breath  as  she  answered,  as  if  striving  to 
repress  a  sob. 

“  Dear  me,  what  a  pity !  I  thought  we 
should  have  had  a  letter  to-day.  It’s  a  long 
time  since  he  has  written — a  long,  long  time.” 
There  was  a  pitiful  wistfulness  in  the  tone,  that 
made  Harrison’s  eyes  dim  for  a  moment,  and 
not  wishing  to  overhear  more,  he  took  a  song 
from  the  portfolio,  placed  it  on  the  piano,  and 
began  to  play  the  symphony.  It  was  a  song 
he  knew  well:  “  Anthoea.” 
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He  had  hardly  sung  the  first  verse,  however, 
when  Miss  Aylesmoor  returned  hurriedly.  “  Oh, 
don’t  sing  that,”  she  whispered,  while  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears  which  she  could  not  conceal. 
Then,  seeing  Mr.  Harrison’s  surprise,  she 
added,  hastily,  “  It  was  my  dear  brother’s 
favourite  song.  He  used  to  sing  it  to  my 
mother  almost  every  evening.  And  with  her, 
we  are  so  afraid  always.” 

Her  voice  broke  down,  and  she  turned  away. 
Harrison,  pitying  her  with  all  his  heart,  but  not 
knowing  what  to  say,  could  only  murmur  some¬ 
thing  about  “very  sorry,”  and  was  rising  to 
replace  the  sheet  of  music,  when  his  eye  fell 
upon  the  figure  of  Mrs.  Aylesmoor.  She  had 
risen  from  her  sofa,  and  was  entering  the  room. 
A  glad  light  shone  in  her  eyes,  and  her  arms 
were  outstretched,  as  she  hastened  forward  with 
faltering  steps. 

“  My  hoy,  my  dear  boy !  ”  she  cried,  “  Home 
at  last!  How  long  you  have  been  away!  Ah, 
Herbert,  you  don’t  know  how  I  have  wearied  for 
you.”  And  taking  Harrison’s  hand,  she  pulled 
his  face  down  to  hers,  and  kissed  his  forehead. 

“Not  altered  so  much,  after  all,”  she  said, 
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framing  liis  face  in  her  hands,  as  he  bent  before 
her.  “  But  yon  look  more  manly,  Herbert, 
and  you  are  grown  too.  Hid  yon  come  while  I 
was  asleep?” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Harrison,  in  a  low  tone. 
His  eyes  were  brimming  over  now,  and  he  could 
hardly  steady  his  voice.  Miss  Aylesmoor  was 
sobbing.  She  had  slipped  out  of  the  window,  and 
stood  in  the  verandah,  her  slight  figure  bent, 
and  her  chest  heaving  with  the  effort  to  com¬ 
mand  herself. 

“  I  heard  your  song — the  old  song,”  continued 
Mrs.  Aylesmoor.  “You  have  not  forgotten  it, 
after  all.  And  you  have  not  forgotten  the  poor 
old  mother,  have  you?”  And  she  took  his 
strong,  brown  hand,  in  her  thin  white  ones,  and 
stroked  it  fondly.  It  had  been  a  habit  of  his 
own  mother,  whom  he  had  so  dearly  loved.  It 
nearly  unmanned  him  now,  and  a  sudden  love 
sprang  up  in  his  heart  towards  the  poor  sonless 
old  lady  before  him.  He  gently  placed  her  in 
an  arm-chair,  stooped  down,  and  tenderly,  re¬ 
verently  kissed  the  pale  brow,  whose  wrinkles 
told  of  so  many  griefs,  so  many  watchful  days 
and  sleepless  nights.  “  God  help  her  !” 
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liis  inward  thought;  “If  I  can  he  any  comfort 
to  her,  for  my  own  dear  mother’s  sake,  I  will.” 
She  was  quite  content  now,  as  he  sat  by  her 
side,  with  his  hand  in  hers.  Quite  content, 
until  Harrison  remembered  that  he  could  not 
remain  much  longer,  and  rose  from  his  chair, 
wondering  what  he  should  say. 

But  Mrs.  Aylesmoor  herself  helped  him  out 
of  the  difficulty.  “  Yes,  go  to  Cecily,”  she 
said,  seeing  that  he  was  looking  into  the  garden. 
“  I  shall  be  better  for  being  left  alone  a  few 
minutes.  I  am  an  old  woman  now,  you  know, 
and  these  sudden  surprises  are  almost  too  much 
for  me.  But  don’t  stay  long,  dear  hoy,  I  cannot 
spare  you.”  Harrison  stepped  through  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  found  Miss  Aylesmoor  sitting  outside. 
She  put  her  finger  to  her  lips  as  he  came  near, 
and  rose,  beckoning  him  to  follow.  He  did  so 
until  they  came  to  a  side  walk,  where  they 
would  be  out  of  Mrs.  Aylesmoor’s  hearing. 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Harrison,”  she  said,  “  what  shall 
we  do?” 

Even  then,  in  the  midst  of  his  perplexity,  it 
gave  him  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  hear  that  sweet 
voice  say  “we.” 
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“  If  I  could  help  you — do  anything  for  you  or 
your  mother” — he  began,  and  the  earnestness 
of  his  voice  made  Cecily  look  up  with  a  feeling 
of  confidence. . 

“  Thank  you,  you  are  very  kind.  My  poor 
mother  !  You  know,  do  you  not  ?  ” 

“Yes — Mr.  Glanfield  told  me,”  answered  the 
young  man,  in  a  low  tone. 

“I  do  not  know  what  can  be  done,”  continued 
Cecily,  in  a  voice  which,  though  troubled,  was 
perfectly  steady.  The  rapidity  with  which  she 
had  regained  her  outward  self-command,  made 
Harrison’s  heart  ache  for  her,  knowing  as  he 
did,  that  it  was  a  sign  of  many  past  trials. 

“  You  see,”  she  continued,  looking  up  in  his 
face  as  he  stood  beside  her,  “  my  mother  is 
sure — she  has  no  doubt  that  you  are  him; 
and  the  doctors  said,  when  she  recovered  from 
her  dangerous  illness,  that  no  one  must  attempt 
to  undeceive  her  in  her  idea  that  he  was  still 
alive.  I  don’t  think  any  one  could  have  con¬ 
vinced  her,  if  it  had  been  tried,  and  perhaps  she 
was  happier  so.  She  is  very  happy  now,  dear 
mother !  but  it  would  he  terrible  if  one  could 
make  her  believe  that  you  are  not — who  she 
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thinks  you  are ;  and  I  hardly  dare  do  it,  after 
what  the  doctors  said.  They  said,”  and  she 
lowered  her  voice,  “  they  said  that  if  she  was 
convinced  of  her  delusion,  she  would  probably 
lose  her  reason  altogether.” 

“  You  must  not  attempt  it,”  cried  Harrison, 
“  it  would  be  a  fearful  risk.” 

“  But  how  can  it  be  ?  What  can  be  done  ?” 

“  Let  her  believe  that  I  am  her  son.  You 
have  no  choice.” 

“  Yes,  but - ” 

“  Your  brother  was  at  Oxford  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  my  mother  has  always  thought  he 
was  still  there,  or  else  travelling  with  his  pupil. 
She  does  not  realize  the  time  that  has  passed.” 

“  Well,  tell  her,  what  is  the  case,  that  I  have 
arranged  to  spend  the  first  part  of  the  long 
vacation  here,  in  lodgings  with  two  friends,  for 
the  purpose  of  reading — I  am  going  up  for 
honours.  Will  that  satisfy  her?” 

“  I  should  think  so — Yes — if  she  understands 
that  you  are  one  of  the  reading  party,  she  will 
be  reconciled  to  your  not  staying  in  the  house. 
But  can  you — could  you  be  so  kind  as  to  come 
and  see  her  often  ?  She  would  expect  that,  you 
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know,  and  it  would  make  her  so  happy.  I  know 
it  is  a  great  deal  to  ask,”  she  continued,  timidly, 
while  a  vivid  blush  mantled  on  her  pale  cheek, 
“hut  I  dare  say  you  know  what  a  mother’s 
love  is.” 

“Yes,  indeed  I  do.  My  own  mother  died 
not  long  ago.” 

“Oh,  I  am  sorry  I  pained  you  by  mentioning 
her,”  cried  Cecily,  in  distress. 

“I  am  glad  you  did;  you  wTill  understand, 
that  I  shall  be  rejoiced  to  gladden  your  mother’s 
old  age,  in  any  way  that  I  can.  I  will  come 
every  day  to  see  her.” 

“  Oh,  how  good  of  you  !  ”  There  was  a  depth 
of  gratitude  in  the  tone,  that  went  to  Harrison’s 
heart.  “But  will  it  not  interfere  with  your 
reading?  Can  you  spare  the  time?” 

“  Oh,  I  will  manage  that.  It  will  only  he 
getting  up  an  hour  earlier,  or  staying  up  a  little 
later  at  night.” 

“  But  you  must  not  make  yourself  ill.  And 
if  you  lost  your  honours,  I  should  be  so  grieved.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Harrison,  warmly.  “  You 
give  me  another  reason  for  working  hard.  I  do 
not  think  I  shall  fail.” 
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“  And  when  do  you  go  away  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  We  must  leave  the  morrow 
till  it  comes,  you  know,  Miss  Aylesmoor.” 

“Yes;”  and  she  lifted  up  her  beautiful  eyes 
to  his,  with  a  clear,  serene  light  shining  in 
them,  as  she  held  out  her  hand,  saying,  “  I  will 
go  in  to  my  mother  now.  Will  you  wait  here 
for  Mr.  Glanfield,  and  tell  him?  I  should  like 
to  have  known  what  he  would  advise,  hut  I 
must  not  leave  her  any  longer  alone.  You  will 
not  go  away  without  seeing  her  again?” 

Harrison  promised  he  would  not,  and  seated 
himself  on  a  bench  to  await  Mr.  Glanfield’s 
return.  His  heart  heat  fast,  his  head  throbbed, 
as  he  leant  his  face  upon  his  hands,  and  tried  to 
think.  How  much  seemed  to  have  happened 
since  he  left  his  lodgings  an  hour  ago  !  It 
seemed  a  whole  day.  He  could  hardly  believe 
that  two  hours  ago  he  had  been  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  Aylesmoors,  had  never  spoken 
to  them,  would  have  passed  them  in  the  road 
without  a  word ;  and  now  he  suddenly  found 
himself  thrown,  as  it  were,  into  the  family, 
sharing  their  joys  and  sorrows,  comforting 
Mrs.  Aylesmoor,  and  consulting  with  her 
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daughter.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  his  former 
life  at  Glenhoe,  his  hours  of  reading,  his  walks 
with  Evans  and  Lynton,  belonged  to  a  time 
long  gone  by,  and  entirely  separated  from  the 
present.  His  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  Mr.  Glanfield’s  footsteps  on  the 
gravel  path.  Just  as  Harrison  had  finished 
relating  all  that  had  happened,  Cecily  joined 
them. 

“  My  mother  is  asleep,”  she  said,  “  so  do  not 
wait,  Mr.  Harrison.  I  spoke  to  her  as  we  had 
agreed  that  I  should  do,  and  she  is  quite 
satisfied,  and  only  hopes  that  you  will  not  read 
too  hard.  I  will  tell  her  when  she  wakes,  that 
you  have  gone  to  your  friends,  and  that  you  are 
coming  up  to  her  in  the  morning.  May  I  say 
that  ?” 

“  Certainly ;  when  had  I  better  come  ?” 

“  When  you  like.  Not  too  late;  my  mother 
will  be  expecting  you  in  good  time  to-morrow. 
She  will  like  to  hear  the  practising.”  And 
Cecily  smiled  faintly.  The  practising  seemed  a 
thing  of  the  past  to  her  too.  “  My  mother  will 
not  expect  you  to  give  up  much  of  your  time  to 
her  after  to-morrow.  I  explained  that  you 
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could  not.  But  tlie  first  day  she  will  like  to 
see  you  early.” 

“I  will  come  up  at  lialf-past  ten,  then;  and 
may  I  leave  this  here?”  said  Harrison,  touch¬ 
ing  the  violin  case. 

“Oh  yes;  pray  do.” 

“  I  will  come  up  to-morrow,  too,  Cecily,” 
said  the  curate,  rather  unnecessarily,  Harrison 
thought.  Why  should  he  come  ?  and  why  did 
he  call  her  Cecily  ?  To  be  sure  he  was  grey¬ 
haired,  hut  he  was  not  an  old  man.  He  might 
he  an  intimate  friend,  hut  Harrison  would  have 
been  better  pleased  if  he  had  not  done  it. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


Harrison  did  not  feel  inclined  for  any  conversa¬ 
tion  with  his  friends  after  all  that  had  passed. 
He  was  in  no  humour  for  joining  in  Lynton’s 
jokes,  neither  did  he  feel  inclined  to  satisfy 
Evans’s  curiosity ;  so,  instead  of  turning  to  his 
lodgings,  he  directed  his  steps  towards  the 
beach,  and  paced  up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
until,  looking  at  his  watch,  he  discovered  that 
it  was  past  seven  o’clock.  He  knew  that  Evans 
and  Lynton  must,  by  that  time,  have  started 

for  the  school-room  practice,  and  he  hastened 

/ 

homewards,  intending  to  devote  the  rest  of  the 
evening  to  his  studies. 

But  he  sat  with  his  books  before  him,  and  at 
the  end  of  an  hour,  found  that  he  had  no  more 
idea  how  best  to  construe  the  difficult  passage 
that  he  had  been  mechanically  reading  over  and 
over,  than  when  first  he  sat  down.  Again  and 
again  he  seemed  to  hear  the  mother’s  wistful 
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cry,  “Ah,  Herbert,  yon  don’t  know  how  I  have 
wearied  for  you ;  ”  and  as  he  bent  his  head  over 
the  pages,  with  the  determination  to  fix  his  mind 
on  his  hook,  the  sweet,  troubled  face  of  Cecily 
Aylesmoor  seemed  to  come  between  his  eyes  and 
the  crabbed  Greek  characters,  forcing  his  thoughts 
to  dwell  upon  the  events  of  the  afternoon. 

“  This  will  not  do,5’  he  said  at  last ;  “I  must 
command  myself  better  than  this  ;  ”  and  ringing 
the  bell,  he  ordered  a  cup  of  strong  coffee. 

“Now,”  he  resolved,  “I  will  finish  what  I 
had  marked  out  for  the  day’s  work  to-night, 
however  long  it  takes  me.” 

And  so  he  did,  taking  the  precaution  of 
retiring  to  his  bedroom  before  the  others  came 
in.  But  the  Gorgon  made  the  remark  to  her 
mucli-enduring  little  maid,  “  that  she  never  did 
see  a  young  gentleman  so  fearful  extravagant 
with  his  candles ;  no,  never  did  she  !  ”  And  it 
was  with  a  pale  face,  which  told  of  many  sleep¬ 
less  hours,  that  Harrison  met  his  friends  the 
next  morning  at  breakfast. 

“  Well,  you  don’t  look  as  if  your  practising 
had  agreed  with  you,  at  all  events,”  was  Evans’s 
greeting.  “  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  not 
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so  superior  to  ordinary  mortals,  after  all.  I 
like  your  refusing  to  liave  anything  to  do  with 
the  practising,  and  then  quietly  stepping  into 
the  cream  of  the  whole  affair.” 

“  That’s  what  you  call  putting  your  foot  into 
the  milky  way,”  said  Lynton ;  “you  should 
preserve  the  unities,  Evans.” 

“Well,  how  did  you  get  on,  Harrison?  Is 
she  ‘all  your  fancy  painted  her,’  and  so  on?” 

“  And  how  much  practising  did  you  get 
through?” 

“And,”  continued  Lynton,  slyly,  “how  soon 
are  you  going  to  practise  again?” 

“  This  morning,”  answered  Harrison,  ignoring 
the  former  questions. 

“  This  morning  !  Well,  you  lose  no  time. 
I  say,  Evans,  that  must  he  a  very  difficult  piece 
of  music  that  Harrison  has  undertaken  to  play !  ” 

“  I’m  afraid  it  must  be,”  retorted  Evans,  in  a 
solemn  tone.  “  Hadn’t  you  better  decline  the 
honour,  Harrison  ?  ” 

“  Now,  do  stop  this  chaffing,”  said  Harrison, 
“  and  get  the  breakfast  things  cleared  away.” 

“  Well,  tell  us  how  you  got  on  yesterday, 
then;  first,  how  does  Miss  Aylesmoor  sing?” 
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“  Very  well.” 

“  What  is  lier  name  ?”  asked  Lord  Lynton. 

“  Miss  Aylesmoor.” 

“  Of  course,  I  know  that ;  what’s  her  Chris¬ 
tian  name  ? — did  you  find  out?” 

“  I  heard  it.” 

“  Well,  what  is  it,  then  ?  Why  are  you  so 
close  about  it?” 

“  Why  do  you  want  to  know  ?” 

“  Oh,  only  curiosity.  Come,  what  is  it  ?” 

“  I  shan’t  gratify  your  curiosity — there,” 
returned  Harrison,  abruptly. 

“Well,  that’s  cool;  and  why  not,  pray?” 

“  If  you  wish  to  know,  I’ll  tell  you.  I  don’t 
like  your  trick  of  calling  young  ladies  by  their 
Christian  names  behind  their  backs.” 

“And  why  not,  pray?”  asked  Lynton,  flushing. 

“  It’s  not  gentlemanly;  and  at  all  events  you 
shan’t  do  it  in  this  case,  if  I  can  help  it.” 

“  \rou’re  very  kind,  I’m  sure.  But  I  think 
I  can  find  out  without  your  help,  if  I  wish, 
though  you  are  so  courteous.  And  may  I 
ask  why  you  should  take  particular  pains  to 
prevent  my  being  ungentlemanly  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case?” 
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“  It  ought  not  to  be  done  in  any  case,  I 
maintain.  Now  tliink,  Lynton, — you  have  sisters 
at  home,  haven’t  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  and  two  very  nice  girls  they  are.” 

“Well,  now,  how  should  you  feel  if  you  over¬ 
heard  any  of  the  fellows  at  Oxford  talking  of 
them  by  their  Christian  names?” 

“Feel!  I  don’t  know  about  feeling ;  I  know  * 
I  should  kick  them  out  of  the  house  pretty 
quick.” 

“And  they  would  deserve  it?” 

“  Rather !  ” 

“  Then  you  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  a  thing, 
for  which,  by  your  own  showing,  you  deserve  to 
be  kicked  out  of  the  house?” 

“  Come,  I’m  not  going  to  stand  this,  you 
know,”  returned  Lynton,  angrily.  “  Of  course, 

I  saw  what  you  were  driving  at  ;  hut  it’s 
different.  No  one  would  do  it,  when  a  girl’s 
brother  could  hear.” 

“  Lest  he  should  be  kicked?”  asked  Harrison. 

“Now  shut  up,  Harrison.  You’ve  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  speak  to  me  in  this  way.  What  is  it  to 
you  what  I  do  or  say  ?  ” 

“It  matters  whether  a  friend  of  mine  behaves- 
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like  a  gentleman  or  not,”  retorted  Harrison, 
liotly. 

Lynton  took  one  or  two  turns  up  and  down 
the  room  with  liasty  steps.  Harrison  stood  by 
the  window,  his  head  high,  and  a  crimson  flush 
upon  his  cheek. 

“  Come,  come,”  cried  Evans,  who  never 
could  bear  anything  approaching  to  a  scene, 
“  a  truce  to  these  mock  heroics.  What  a 
fellow  you  are,  Harrison,  with  your  high- 
flown  sentiments !  Why  can’t  you  keep  them  to 
yourself?” 

“Don’t  you  meddle,  Evans,”  said  Lord 
Lynton,  turning  upon  him ;  “  Harrison’s  per¬ 
fectly  right ;  so  that’s  all  you  know  about  it.” 

“  Right  in  one  thing,  and  wrong  in  another,” 
said  Harrison,  conquering  himself  by  a  strong 
effort,  as  he  turned  to  Lord  Lynton,  with  his 
own  genial  smile.  “I’m  sorry  I  hurt  your 
feelings.” 

“  Oh,  nonsense,  old  fellow,  you  had  the  best 
of  it.  I  won’t  offend  your  ears  again,  if  I  can 
help  it.  You’re  a  good  fellow,  with  all  your 
crotchets.”  And  he  held  out  his  hand. 

Harrison  grasped  it  warmly. 
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“  It  was  hardly  fair  of  me  to  fire  up  at  such 
short  notice,”  he  said,  laying  his  other  hand  on 
Lynton’s  shoulder;  “but  I  never  could  bear 
that.  And  if  you  knew  what  happened  yester¬ 
day,  I  am  sure  you  would  not  feel  inclined  to 
joke  about  Miss  Aylesmoor.” 

Evans  raised  his  eyebrows,  hut  said  nothing. 

Lynton,  who  saw  that  Harrison  was  really  in 
earnest,  answered,  “  All  right,  my  dear  fellow, 
never  mind  telling  us  anything  about  it,  if  you 
had  rather  not.” 

“  Thank  you,  answered  Harrison,  “  hut  I 
should  like  you  to  understand ;  ”  and  in  a  few 
words  he  related  to  them  Mrs.  Aylesmoor’s 
previous  history,  her  monomania  about  her  son, 
and  her  delusion  concerning  himself.  He  only 
mentioned  Miss  Aylesmoor,  in  relating  the 
result  of  their  conversation. 

By  the  time  that  Harrison  had  ended  his 
tale,  both  his  auditors  were  more  affected  than 
they  cared  to  show.  Lynton  made  no  remark, 
except  “Poor  old  lady!”  and  Evans  had  long 
ago  taken  refuge  in  his  unfailing  resource  when¬ 
ever  the  even  tenour  of  his  life  was  disturbed  by 
any  unusual  emotion — namely,  a  cigar  ;  and 
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sat  on  the  window-sill  in  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
staring  out  on  the  gravel  path  below. 

Harrison  found  Mrs.  Aylesmoor  sitting  under 
the  verandah  when  he  reached  Fernside  Cottage. 
She  had  been  waiting  for  his  arrival  eagerly, 
and  when  the  latch  of  the  wTicket-gate  clicked, 
she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  came  towards  him. 
“  Cecily  and  I  have  been  expecting  you  for  some 
time,”  she  said,  “or  rather,  wishing  for  you ; 
dear  Cecily  said  she  did  not  think  you  would  be 
here  before  half-past  ten.  But  you  are  pale  this 
morning,  dear  boy;  what  have  you  been  doing? 
Not  sitting  up  too  late,  I  hope  ?” 

“I  was  late  last  night,”  he  answered,  as  he 
offered  his  arm,  .and  led  the  old  lady  back  to  her 
seat. 

“  Oh,  that  will  not  do.  You  must  not  let 
me  take  up  too  much  of  your  time.  You  know 
mothers  are  always  inclined  to  be  a  little  exact¬ 
ing.  And  now  tell  me  how  you  are  getting  on 
at  Oxford.  I  ought  to  scold  you  for  not  writing 
to  me  for  such  a  long  time,  but  somehow,  now  I 
have  you  again,  I  cannot  find  the  heart  to  do  it. 
Very  foolish,  isn’t  it  ?  ”  And  she  smiled  at 
him  fondly.  “  And  now  what  have  you  to  read? 
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You  must  not  be  too  diffident  of  your  success, 
and  overwork  yourself.  Cecily  and  I  shall  not 
allow  that.” 

Harrison,  in  reply,  told  her  such  particulars 
concerning  his  studies  as  he  thought  would 
interest  her,  described  his  lodgings,  and  spoke 
of  his  friends;  answering  all  her  questions,  and 
amusing  her  with  many  anecdotes  of  his  life  at 
Oxford. 

As  he  spoke  he  saw  Cecily  standing  within 
the  drawing-room,  a  smile  upon  her  lips,  as  she 
heard  the  low  silvery  laugh  with  which  her 
mother  listened  to  the  story  of  some  droll  mis¬ 
hap  which  had  befallen  him  at  the  last  com¬ 
memoration.  She  looked  so  happy,  so  pure, 
so  good,  as  she  stood  there,  framed,  as  in  a 
picture,  by  the  opening  of  the  window,  that  he 
could  not  take  away  his  eyes. 

“  Miss  Aylesmoor  is  waiting  for  some  music,” 
he  was  beginning  to  say,  but  he  stopped,  struck 
by  a  sudden  feeling  of  awkwardness.  He  could 
not  call  her  Miss  Aylesmoor,  speaking  to  her 
mother,  who  believed  him  to  be  the  lost  Herbert, 
and  how  was  he  to  call  her  Cecily  ?  He 
coloured  and  hesitated. 
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“  Come  and  liave  some  music,”  called  Cecily 
from  the  window;  and  he  went,  wondering 
whether  she  had  observed  his  embarrassment, 
and  guessed  the  reason.  He  almost  thought 
she  had,  for  she  blushed  as  she  held  out  her 
hand,  saying,  “  Good  morning.  I  am  glad 
you  came  in  such  good  time.  Will  you  bring 
in  mother’s  arm-chair?  She  will  like  to  come 
in  now,  I  think.  She  was  only  sitting  out  that 
she  might  see  you  as  soon  as  you  came  to  the 
gate.” 

Harrison  stepped  out  to  do  so,  at  the  same 
moment  that  Mr.  Glanfield  entered  the  garden. 
The  curate  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Aylesmoor, 
and  hearing  that  she  was  going  into  the  house, 
took  up  the  chair  himself,  and  carried  it  in. 
Harrison  wras  vexed.  “  He  might  have  left  it 
alone,”  he  thought.  “  No  one  asked  him  to 
touch  it.”  And  when  Miss  Aylesmoor  asked 
what  they  should  practise  first,  Harrison  pro¬ 
posed  the  trio.  “  We’ll  have  that  over,”  he  said 
to  himself,  “  Glanfield  shall  have  no  excuse  for 
staying  whilst  I  practise  the  Elegie.” 

But  when  it  was  over,  the  curate  did  not  seem 
to  think  he  needed  any  excuse.  He  took  a  chair 
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by  Mrs.  Aylesmoor,  and  sat  talking  to  her, 
telling  her  of  some  poor  people  in  the  village  in 
whom  she  was  interested,  and  when,  after  staying 
a  couple  of  hours,  Harrison  rose  to  go,  saying 
he  was  afraid  he  must  not  spare  any  more  time ; 
as  he  closed  the  door  behind  him,  he  heard  the 
curate’s  voice,  “  Shall  we  have  our  reading  now, 
Cecily?” 


CHAPTER  YI. 


The  time  passed  on.  Every  day  Harrison  went 
to  Fern  side  Cottage,  sometimes  in  the  morning, 
sometimes  in  the  evening,  always  welcomed 
lovingly  by  Mrs.  Aylesmoor,  warmly  and  grate¬ 
fully  hy  Cecily.  Mr.  Glanfield  was  often  there. 
He  seemed  to  come  and  go  as  he  liked.  Harrison 
was  puzzled.  He  said  to  Cecily  one  day,  in  some 
bitterness  of  heart,  “  Mr.  Glanfield  appears  to 
have  more  spare  time  than  I  should  have  thought 
he  could  find,”  and  was  answered  rather  in¬ 
dignantly,  “No  one  can  work  harder  in  the 
parish  than  Mr.  Glanfield  does  ;  ”  then,  as  if 
her  gentle  heart  smote  her  for  speaking  with  any 
impatience  to  him,  she  added,  “  He  comes  here 
to  read  to  my  mother,  every  day.  She  cannot 
get  out  at  all,  you  know,  not  even  to  church  on 
Sundays  ;  he  has  always  done  so  since  he  came 
here.”  It  was  said  in  such  perfect  innocence 
that  Harrison’s  heart  hounded.  “  Does  she  care 
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for  him?”  he  thought;  “she  does  not  look 
conscious.”  But  the  next  moment  she  resumed, 
earnestly,  “He  is  so  good,  and  has  been  so  kind  to 
us.  I  hardly  know  what  we  should  have  done  here 
without  him.  Very  few  people  really  know  him, 
I  think ;  I  hope  you  like  him,  Mr.  Harrison.” 

“  Yes,  indeed  I  do,”  answered  the  young 
man,  heartily,  and  he  meant  it.  He  had  been 
much  interested  in  Mr.  Glanfield  from  the  first, 
and,  besides,  must  he  not  like  any  one  who  was 
“  so  kind”  to  Cecily  ? 

But  he  was  troubled.  His  reading  did  not 
prosper  as  before.  The  old  dame  wondered 
more  than  ever  at  “  the  young  gentleman’s  waste 
of  precious  candles,  a-burning  them  away  just 
as  if  they  was  the  light  of  day,  which  it  were  a 
real  blessing  to  the  poor,  it  cost  nobody 
nothink.”  He  did  read,  because  he  forced  him¬ 
self  to  do  so,  hut  it  wras  an  effort,  though  the 
thought  of  failing  in  his  attempt  to  gain  a  first 
class  was  more  than  he  could  hear,  and  every 
letter  from  his  father  and  sisters,  every  question 
from  Evans  or  Lynton  as  to  how  he  was  getting 
on,  more  than  all,  every  expression  of  interest 
from  Cecily,  increased  his  feverish  anxiety. 
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Meanwhile,  the  day  for  the  concert  had  been 
put  off  in  consequence  of  the  vicar’s  absence. 
It  was  not  to  be  for  another  fortnight,  much  to 
the  discontent  of  both  Evans  and  Lynton.  The 
former  jokingly  proposed,  one  evening,  when 
Mr.  Glanfield  was  with  them,  that  a  letter  should 
be  written  to  the  county  paper  in  the  vicar’s 
name,  stating  that  the  concert  was  to  he  on  the 
day  originally  proposed.  “  What  fun  it  would 
be  to  see  the  vicar’s  face,  when  he  came  back 
and  found  it  was  all  over.” 

“  I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Glanfield,”  said 
Lynton,  with  mock  solemnity,  “  as  a  clergyman, 
how  can  you  sanction  such  forgery?” 

Mr.  Glanfield  had  evidently  been  in  a  brown 
study ;  he  started  up,  stumbled,  and  almost 
fell.  “  You  are  ill,  Glanfield,”  cried  Harrison, 
springing  to  his  side ;  and  indeed  he  did  look 
ill.  But  he  smiled  ;  a  ghastly  attempt  at  a 
smile  it  was ;  and  answered  in  a  manner  more 
abrupt  than  usual,  “Nothing,  nothing;  I  had 
not  heard  what  you  were  saying,  and  your 
question  startled  me.  What  were  you  talking 
of?” 

“Writing  in  other  people’s  names,”  answered 
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Evans.  “  But  you’re  ill,  Glanfield;  have  a  glass 
of  wine.” 

“No,  no,  I’m  not  ill,”  returned  the  curate, 
and  turning  again  to  the  window,  he  appeared 
to  he  absorbed  in  watching  the  night.  The 
young  men  looked  at  each  other  and  were  silent. 
Harrison  glanced  at  Mr.  Glanfield.  His  face 
was  ashy  pale  ;  large  drops  of  moisture  stood  on 
his  brow,  his  eyes  were  half- closed,  and  his 
face  almost  convulsed;  his  hands  were  tightly 
clasped  together,  and  his  figure  bowed  like  that 
of  an  old  man.  Lynton  and  Evans  could  not 
see  all  this  as  they  sat  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room;  and,  after  some  moments’  silence,  which 
all  seemed  unable  to  break,  they  began  to  talk 
of  other  things.  But  Mr.  Glanfield  did  not 
join  them  ;  once,  he  half  turned  round,  as  if 
intending  to  take  part  in  the  conversation,  but, 
encountering  Harrison’s  gaze,  his  eyes  fell,  the 
hot,  fiery  colour,  rushed  over  his  face,  and  then 
faded  away,  leaving  it  a  more  deadly  white  than 
before.  With  trembling  hands  he  unfastened 
the  window,  which  opened  like  a  door,  on  to 
the  tiny  lawn;  muttered  some  faltering  words 
about  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  was  gone ; 
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swinging  the  window  hack  in  a  manner  which 
sufficiently  indicated  that  he  expected  no  com¬ 
panion.  It  grated  backwards  and  forwards  on 
its  hinges,  flapping  to  and  fro  in  the  dark  night, 
like  the  wing  of  some  antediluvian  monster. 
The  wind  was  high,  and  presently  a  sudden 
gust  blew  into  the  room,  scattering  the  sheets 
of  music  on  the  table,  bursting  open  the  door, 
and  extinguishing  the  candles. 

“  Pshaw !  ”  said  Lynton,  clearing  his  throat, 
“  ring  the  hell,  Evans,  do,  if  you  can  find  it ; 
it’s  somewhere  in  your  direction,  I  believe.” 

Evans  did  ring,  and  the  candles  were  re¬ 
lighted.  The  maid  departed,  hut  the  three 
young  men  still  sat  silent  and  abstracted. 
Evans  roused  himself  at  last,  and  spoke  the 
thought  that  was  in  the  minds  of  all ;  “I  say,” 
he  half  whispered,  “  what  was  the  matter  with 
Glanfield  to-night?” 

“  It  looks  queer,  putting  it  together  with 
what  we  said,”  answered  Lynton ;  “  very 

queer.” 

“  Perhaps  some  relation  of  his  may  have 
forged  and  disgraced  the  family,”  suggested 
Evans. 
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“May  be,”  replied  Lynton,  abstractedly; 
“  and  then,  how  odd  he  was  when  we  asked  him 
about  his  college  days!” 

“  I  don’t  like  the  look  of  it  at  all,”  pursued 
Evans  ;  “  it’s  uncomfortable,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  It  struck  me  from  the  first  that  it  was 
strange  to  find  such  a  talented  man  as  he 
appears  to  be,  buried  in  an  out-of-the-way 
corner  like  this;  and  he  told  us  he  had  no  friends 
in  this  part  of  the  country  except  the  vicar.” 

“  He  seems  intimate  enough  with  Miss 
Aylesmoor,”  suggested  Lynton,  after  a  pause. 

Harrison’s  brow  contracted.  He  had  thrown 
himself  back  on  the  sofa  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  but  now  he  let  it  fall  on  the  floor,  and 
started  up  as  if  he  were  stung. 

“  Where  are  you  off  to?”  asked  Evans. 

“  Out,”  was  all  Harrison’s  answer,  as  he  left 
the  room. 

He  took  his  hat,  and  walked  down  the  small 
gravel-path  leading  to  the  road.  If  he  expected 
to  find  Mr.  Glanfield,  he  was  disappointed,  for  no 
one  was  there.  He  went  on  with  hasty,  determined 
steps,  towards  the  village  street,  the  position 
of  which  was  only  shown  by  the  glimmering 
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light  of  the  lamp,  which  swung  backwards  and 
forwards  before  the  alehouse  door,  and  the  faint 
flickering  through  the  panes  of  some  few  cottage 
windows,  showing  that  here  and  there,  sickness, 
or  necessary  toil,  prevented  some  poor  villager 
from  obtaining  the  rest  he  so  much  needed. 
Harrison  went  on  up  the  hill ;  there  he  paused, 
and  turned  for  a  moment  in  the  direction  of 
Fernside.  But  all  was  dark;  there  was  no 
glimmer  of  light  there.  He  could  hear  the 
wind  among  the  firs  that  protected  the  cottage 
from  the  sharp  east  wind,  as  he  stood,  out  of 
breath  and  motionless,  overlooking  the  valley. 

Presently  he  heard  a  footstep  coming  up  the 
hill ;  a  feeble,  tottering  step,  like  that  of  an 
infirm,  old  man.  He  looked  down  the  narrow 
street,  expecting  to  see  a  figure  presently  hobble 
forward  into  the  dim  patch  of  light  which  the 
inn  lamp  cast  over  the  rugged  pavement.  But 
the  wayfarer,  whoever  he  was,  continued  his 
road  on  the  dark  side  of  the  street ;  and 
Harrison,  absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  paid 
no  more  heed  to  him,  till  he  was  startled  by 
some  one  stumbling  against  him. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  a  low  voice;  a 
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voice  so  weary,  so  full  of  pain,  that  Harrison 
recognised  it  only  by  the  intonation. 

“  Mr.  Glanfield?”  he  exclaimed. 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  curate,  endeavouring  to 
speak  in  his  usual  manner.  4 ‘It  is  so  dark 
here,  that  I  did  not  see  you  in  this  shadow.  I 
must  apologize,”  he  added,  “  for  leaving  you 
and  your  friends  so  abruptly  this  evening.” 

“  Pray  do  not  mention  it,”  returned  Harrison, 
with  a  degree  of  cold  hauteur.  But  his  heart 
smote  him,  and  he  added  kindly,  though  in  a 
somewhat  constrained  tone,  “I  am  afraid  you 
are  ill.  Let  me  help  you  home.” 

“  You  were  coming  to  me,  were  you  not?” 
asked  the  curate. 

“Yes.” 

“  Then  we  will  go  on  together.  No,  thank 
you,”  as  Harrison  offered  his  arm.  “  I  need 
not — trouble  you — it  is  but  a  step  or  two.” 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  until  they  reached 
the  curate’s  lodging.  Mr.  Glanfield  fumbled 
with  the  latch-key  till  he  got  it  into  the  lock, 
then  threw  open  the  door,  felt  for  a  box  of 
matches  on  the  hall-table,  and  lighted  a  candle 
which  had  purposely  been  left  there  for  him. 
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“  If  yon  will  wait  here  one  moment,  Mr. 
Harrison,”  he  said,  showing  him  into  his  small 
sitting  room,  “  I  will  come  to  you.”  He 
closed  the  door,  leaving  the  light  on  the  sitting- 
room  table,  and  went  up-stairs. 

Harrison’s  feelings  were  far  from  pleasant. 
“What  was  it?”  he  thought.  Could  it  be, 
that  the  grave,  hard-working  clergyman,  so 
beloved  by  the  poor,  so  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him,  bore  about  in  his  bosom  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  a  crime,  punishable  by  the  laws  of  his 
country,  contemptible  in  the  sight  of  man? 
Was  it  this  secret  unsuspected  weight  which 
had  turned  his  hair  so  prematurely  grey? 
Had  it,  as  a  just  retribution,  taken  from  him 
all  the  pleasure  of  life,  and  made  him  subject 
to  one  constant  dread,  the  dread  of  being  ex¬ 
posed,  and  brought  to  justice  ?  Was  it  remorse 
which  caused  his  strict,  almost  ascetic  life,  his 
avoidance  of  all  society  ?  Harrison  could  hardly 
believe  it.  There  was  such  an  open,  truthful 
look  in  those  clear,  grey  eyes,  such  an  honesty 
and  singleness  of  purpose  in  the  ample  brow. 
No,  it  could  not  he.  And  yet,  might  he  not 
have  committed  the  crime  when  quite  young, 
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hardly  knowing  what  he  did,  over-persuaded — 
driven  to  it  by  desperation?  And  if  he  had 
striven  ever  since  to  atone  for  his  crime  by  a 
life  of  retirement  and  self-devotion — if  he  had 
made  amends — who  should  be  the  first  to  cast 
a  stone  at  him? 

Not  Harrison,  certainly.  He  possessed  that 
seal  of  strength — that  touchstone  of  true  nobility 
— compassion  for  the  weakness  of  others — com¬ 
passion,  not  commiseration;  not  only  feeling 
for  those  more  weak  than  himself,  but  with 
them.  This  is  the  foundation  of  all  chivalry, 
the  basis  of  all  true  courtesy.  But  his  brow  was 
darkened  as  he  thought  of  Miss  Aylesmoor. 
What  did  Mr.  Glanfield  mean  by  his  attentions 
to  her?  Was  it  to  be  allowed  that  the  fair  girl, 
so  proud  of  her  good  old  name,  should  run  the 
risk  of  bestowing  any  share  of  her  affections  on 
one  who,  if  justice  had  its  course,  might  now  be 
a  convict  in  a  penal  settlement? 

“But  I  have  no  right  to  assume  all  this,” 
thought  Harrison;  “perhaps  he  will  explain,” 
and  lifting  his  face  from  the  hands  in  which  he 
had  buried  it,  he  saw  Mr.  Glanfield  standing 
before  him. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


He  looked  calm  enough  now  :  calm  and  resolute, 
as  he  gazed  upon  the  troubled  young  face  before 
him.  His  brow  was  knit,  his  lips  firmly  set, 
like  those  of  a  man  who  has  resolved  to  undergo 
some  painful  operation  without  flinching,  and  it 
was  in  his  accustomed  clear,  distinct  voice, 
though  perhaps  in  a  lower  tone  than  usual,  that 
he  said — 

“  You  are  troubled,  Mr.  Harrison,  and  I  do 
not  wonder.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  tell 
you,  what  I  have  never  breathed  to  any  mortal 
but  one,  to  tell  you  what  no  one  now  on  earth 
knows,  or,  as  I  hope,  ever  will  know.  I  am  sure 
I  may  confide  in  you — I  am  sure  I  am  right  in 
doing  so — not — ”  and  a  faint  smile  glimmered 
over  his  pale  face,  “  not  to  protest  against  the 
hard  thought,  natural  enough,  which  I  read  in 
the  faces  of  your  friends — not  to  put  in  a  claim 
for  the  sympathy  which  you  might  feel — but  to 
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free  your  mind  from  tlie  burden  which  I  have 
laid  upon  it.  If,  when  you  have  heard  my  story, 
you  feel  (and  God  knows  I  can  sympathize  with 
you  if  you  should  feel)  that  you  can  no  longer 
associate  with  me,  why  it  will  but  be  one  more  drop 
in  the  cup  which  has  been  placed  before  me.” 

He  sighed,  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead, 
and  then  suddenly  asked,  “  First  tell  me,  was 
your  friend’s  appeal  to  me  on  that — that  subject 
intentional?” 

“  You  mean,”  said  Harrison,  “to  ask  if  he 
had  any  motive  in  speaking  to  you?” 

“Yes;  was  the  conversation  purposely 
turned?” 

“  No,  oh  no,”  cried  Harrison,  warmly ;  “  how 
could  you  think  it?  Could  you  imagine  such  a 
thing  for  a  moment?  We  had  not  the  slightest 
idea — Lynton  was  joking  about  writing  a  note 
to  the  county  paper  concerning  the  concert,  in 
the  vicar’s  name.  Surely  you  could  not 
dream - ” 

“  I  was  sure,”  interrupted  the  curate,  with  a 
sad  smile,  “  that  you,  at  least,  would  have  no 
hand  in  any  scheme  which  might  wound  the 
feelings  of  others ;  in  fact,  I  did  not  really  be- 
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lieve  that  the  speech  was  intentional.  But  when 
you  have  heard  my  tale  you  will  understand  that 
any  chance  allusion  of  the  kind  must  affect  me, 
though  I  am  ashamed  to  think  how  completely  it 
unmanned  me  to-night ;  and  my  weakness  has 
brought  its  own  punishment  by  compelling  me 
to  reveal,  with  my  own  lips,  a  secret  which  I  had 
hoped  would  he  buried  with  me/’ 

“  Then  do  not,  pray  do  not,”  cried  Harrison, 
leaning  eagerly  forward;  “why  should  you? 
Tell  me  only  one  thing — ” 

“  And  you  will  trust  me  ?  No,  no,  I  will 
tell  you  all.  I  do  not  know  any  one  else  to 
whom  I  could  speak  as  I  am  now  going  to  do.” 

“  No,  no,”  interrupted  Harrison,  but  he  was 
checked  by  Mr.  Glanfield’s  raising  his  hand,  as 
if  to  enforce  silence.  He  leaned  back,  full  of 
wonder,  doubt,  and  pity,  as  the  curate,  standing 
before  him,  began  in  the  monotonous  tone  of 
one  who  was  repeating  a  difficult  lesson  : — 

“  Your  friend,  Mr.  Evans,  asked  me,  the  other 
day,  if  I  was  an  only  son.  I  was  not.  I  had 
one  brother.  Edgar  and  I  were  twins,  and  I 
think,  from  the  time  when  we  were  horn  until 
we  left  Oxford,  we  were  never  separated  from 
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each  other  for  a  week.  People  said  we  were 
much  alike,  hut  Edgar  was  always  the  foremost. 

I  was  a  good-looking  child,  he  was  beautiful.  I 
was  talented,  clever — had  very  superior  abilities, 
my  masters  said.  Edgar  was  a  genius.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  he  was  my  parents’  favourite. 
They  were  fond,  kind  parents  to  us  both ;  no 
son  could  have  wished  for  more  affection  and 
tender  care  than  were  lavished  on  me ;  but 
Edgar  was  their  pride.  All  their  hopes  centred 
in  him.  And  no  one  could  he  surprised.  I 
never  knew  any  one  more  lovable  or  engaging. 
His  very  faults  were  winning ;  and  I  joined  with 
my  whole  heart  in  the  devotion  that  Edgar 
received  wherever  he  went.  We  loved  each 
other  as  only  twin  brothers  can  love.  I  do  not 
remember  any  of  the  boyish  quarrels  which  are 
common  amongst  children ;  our  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes,  in  most  cases,  were  the  same,  and  what 
pleased  the  one  was  always  welcome  to  the 
other. 

“  My  father  wTas  a  clergyman — a  doctor  of 
divinity.  He  sent  us,  as  all  the  Glanfields  had 
been  sent  for  generations,  to  Eton,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  Oxford.  We  entered  the  same  college, 
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had  rooms  on  the  same  staircase,  and  for  a  time 
our  companions,  our  hours  of  study  and  relaxa¬ 
tion,  our  amusements  and  favourite  occupations, 
were  the  same. 

“  But  Edgar  was  not  naturally  so  studious  as 
I  was.  My  father  had  set  his  heart  on  our 
taking  high  honours.  He  had  himself  done  so, 
and  from  our  earliest  boyhood  he  had  impressed 
upon  us  that  we  were  expected  to  do  the  same. 
It  would  not  be  a  difficult  task  for  either  of  us, 
if  we  chose  to  exert  ourselves.  Edgar’s  talents 
were  so  brilliant,  that  much  exertion,  in  his 
case,  was  not  needed.  If  he  wished  for  honours, 
he  was  sure  of  obtaining  them,  and  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  own  powers  was  a  great  point  in  his 
favour ;  so  he  was  not,  at  Oxford,  what  you  call 
a  reading  man.  He  was  extremely  popular; 
owing,  I  think,  to  the  wonderful  facility  with 
which  he  threw  himself,  heart  and  soul,  into 
the  enjoyment  of  the  present.  He  made  friends 
everywhere,  with  every  one  ;  and  when  I 
suggested,  once  or  twice,  that  he  was  not  very 
particular  in  the  selection  of  his  acquaintances, 
he  replied,  with  a  merry  laugh,  ‘  that  the 
responsibility  of  selection  rested  with  them,  not 
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with  him  ;  he  did  not  choose  his  friends — they 
chose  him,  and  how  could  he  refuse  ?’ 

“  I,  meanwhile,  was  working  hard.  I  was 
naturally  ambitious,  and  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  honours  Oxford  can  bestow  seemed  to 
me  the  summit  of  earthly  distinction.  I  had 
not  my  brother’s  confidence ;  but,  with  all  the 
extravagance  of  youthful  feeling,  of  one  thing  I 
was  certain,  that,  if  I  did  not  gain  a  first  class, 
my  whole  life  would  he  blighted.  As  our  last 
year  at  college  drew  on,  I  worked  for  it  by  day, 
dreamt  of  it  by  night,  and  should  probably  have 
injured  my  health  for  life  if  it  had  not  been  for 
an  old  friend  of  my  father’s,  who,  with  the 
exception  of  one  other,  was,  I  think,  the  only 
person  that  ever  preferred  me  to  my  brother. 

“  Mr.  Aylesmoor  was  an  impetuous,  loyal, 
true-hearted  old  country  squire ;  hasty  in  his 
judgments,  prejudiced  in  his  opinions,  proud  of 
his  good  old  name ;  generous  to  a  fault ;  a 
devoted  husband,  a  tender  father,  an  unflinching 
friend.  I  valued  his  good  opinion  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  As  boys,  Edgar  and  I  had 
played  with  his  children.  Edgar  was  the 
favourite  with  Mrs.  Aylesmoor  ;  I,  with  her 
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husband  and  daughter.  And  when,  before  my 
leaving  Eton  for  Oxford,  I  begged  Mr.  Ayles- 
moor  to  consent  to  my  asking  his  daughter  to 
he  my  wife,  though  he  pooh-poohed  us  for  silly 
children,  and  told  us  we  were  too  young  to 
know  our  own  minds,  there  were  tears  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  pleasure  in  his  eyes.” 

“But  Miss  Aylesmoor — ?”  said  Harrison. 

“  The  elder  sister  of  the  Miss  Aylesmoor 
you  know,”  said  Mr.  Glanfield ;  “  she  was  quite 
a  child  then,  of  course.” 

Harrison  drew  a  long  breath,  and  it  was  in  a 
relieved  tone  that  he  asked — 

“  And  the  elder  sister  ?” 

“  She  is  dead,”  answered  the  curate,  with  a 
momentary  quiver  in  his  voice.  There  was  a 
silence.  He  went  on — 

“  The  last  long  vacation  came,  and  passed 
away.  We  returned  to  Oxford,  and  I  buried 
myself  among  my  hooks  more  than  ever.  The 
only  things  that  distracted  me  from  them,  were 
the  frequent  letters  I  received  from  Miss  Ayles¬ 
moor,  and  those  I  wrote  to  her.  But  even  these 
always  contained  some  allusions  to  the  subject 
occupying  me.  Mabel  would  always  enquire 
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what  I  had  been  reading,  and  tell  me  not  to  work 
too  hard.  She  was  sure  it  was  not  necessary, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  I  should  gain  a  high 
place,  ‘  higher  than  Edgar’s,  I  believe,’  she 
said,  once  or  twice. 

“  I  saw  very  little  of  Edgar  at  this  time. 
When  I  did  see  him,  I  noticed  a  feverish  excite¬ 
ment  which  was  very  unusual  with  him  ;  hut, 
judging  by  my  own  feelings,  I  attributed  it  merely 
to  anxiety  about  the  approaching  examination. 

“  So  matters  went  on.  One  morning  Edgar 
came  into  my  room,  looking  pale  and  weary. 
He  threw  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  and  leaned 
his  head  back,  watching  me  as  I  wrote. 

“‘I  say,  Horace,’  he  said,  4  have  you  any 
spare  cash  just  now?’ 

“  ‘Not  much,’  I  answered  :  ‘  I  can  lend  you 
five  pounds,  if  you  like ;  hut  that  is  all  I  have 
here.’ 

“  ‘  Five  pounds  !’  repeated  Edgar. 

“  ‘  Isn’t  that  enough?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘  A  hundred  would  he  nearer  the  mark,’  he 
replied,  in  a  reckless  tone. 

“‘My  dear  fellow,’  I  cried,  ‘what  do  you 
mean?  Ask  our  father  for  some.’ 
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“  ‘  Aye,’  replied  my  brother ;  4  but  if  lie  asks 
what  I  want  it  for — ’ 

“  4  Well?’  I  said. 

“  ‘  Well,  I  must  either  tell  him  a  lie,  or  confess 
that  I  have  been  playing  for  money.  You  know 
how  strong  his  prejudices  are  against  any  sort 
of  gambling.’ 

“I  did  know  well.  It  was  my  father’s  especial 
abhorrence.  I  believe  he  had  known  some  fear¬ 
ful  cases  of  misery  and  crime  consequent  upon 
gambling,  and  he  had  exacted  from  us  a  promise 
when  wre  first  went  to  school,  that  we  would 
never  play  higher,  or  bet  more  than  a  certain 
sum.  I  knew  his  wrath  and  disappointment 
would  be  great,  if  he  found  Edgar  had  trans¬ 
gressed,  but  I  advised  him,  nevertheless,  to  tell 
all.  I  offered  to  write  myself,  but  Edgar  would 
not  consent.  He  would  borrow  the  money,  he 
said,  and  tell  my  father  when  we  -went  home  at 
Christmas.  It  was  no  good  for  me  to  represent 
that  to  borrow  the  money  was  making  bad 
worse ;  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  con¬ 
fess  it  at  once.  ‘  My  father  will  forgive  any¬ 
thing,’  he  said,  ‘  when  we  go  home  with  our 
laurels;  but  now  he  would  as  likely  as  not  come 
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clown,  and  you  know  how  stern  he  can  he.  I 
could  not  stand  it,  indeed.’ 

“  It  was  no  good  arguing.  He  looked  so  de¬ 
spondent,  so  vexed  with  himself,  that  I  could  not 

» 

help  saying  everything  I  could  think  of  to  com¬ 
fort  him.  Just  then  there  was  a  knock  at  my 
door,  and  to  my  surprise  Mr.  Aylesmoor  walked 
in.  He  greeted  us  warmly,  and  explained  that  he 
was  passing  through  Oxford,  and  had  a  couple 
of  hours  to  spare  between  us  and  an  old  college 
friend  of  his.  He  stayed  chatting  so  long,  that  he 
declared  Dr.  Domville  would  think  himself 
shabbily  treated,  and  was  hurrying  off,  when  he 
turned  back,  saying  :  ‘  I  was  just  forgetting  ; 
Horace,  I  wish  you  would  run  down  to  the  hank, 
if  you  have  time  to  spare,  and  cash  a  cheque  for 
me.  Bring  the  money  to  Dr.  Domville’s,  if  you 
will,  there’s  a  good  lad.  I  am  going  to  Chester, 
and  want  some  money;  ’  and  hastily  drawing  out 
his  cheque  hook,  he  wrote  a  cheque,  handed  it 
to  me,  and  ran  down  the  staircase  like  a  hoy  of 
nineteen. 

“Of  course  I  was  only  too  glad  to  do  anything 
for  him.  I  cashed  the  cheque,  and  was  on  my 
way  to  Dr.  Domville’s  with  the  money,  when  I 
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remembered  that  Mr.  Aylesmoor  had  left  his 
umbrella  in  my  room.  I  ran  in  for  it  as  I 
passed,  and  found  that,  in  his  hurry,  he  had  left 
his  chfeque-book  also.  I  met  him  coming  out 
of  Dr.  Domville’s  rooms,  accompanied  him 
to  the  station,  and  saw  him  off.  As  the  train 
moved,  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
saying:  ‘  Of  course  you  will  be  with  us  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  as  usual.’” 

Mr.  Glanfield  paused,  passed  his  hand  over  his 
brow,  and  resumed  in  a  lower  tone  than  before — 

“A  fortnight  afterwards,  I  was  surprised  by 
receiving  a  message  from  Mr.  Aylesmoor,  de¬ 
siring  me  to  meet  him  at  the  ‘  Mitre.’  I 
went  joyfully,  expecting  to  find  his  daughter 

with  him.  But  he  was  alone,  looking  stern, 

\ 

resolute,  and  determined.  He  took  no  notice 
of  my  outstretched  hand,  did  not  return  my 
hearty  greeting — in  short,  in  the  most  bitter 
language,  he  accused  me  of  having  forged  his 
name  on  a  cheque  which  had  been  abstracted 
from  his  cheque-book,  presented  at  the  bank, 
and  cashed,  on  the  same  day  that  I  had,  at  his 
request,  changed  a  cheque  for  him.  It  was  for 
one  hundred  pounds.” 
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Mr.  Glanfield’s  voice  failed.  He  sat  down  by 
the  table,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Harrison’s  eyes  were  moist-  He  rose  from  his 
chair,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  curate’s  shoulder. 

“  I  was  silent  at  first,”  continued  Mr.  Glan- 
field,  “from  sheer  amazement  —  afterwards, 
because  I  saw  at  a  glance,  only  too  well,  what 
had  happened.  Mr.  Aylesmoor,  w7ho  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  fact  that  two  cheques  had  been 
cashed  on  that  day  by  some  chance  allusion  in  a 
note  received  from  his  banker,  had  kept  the 
matter  a  secret.  For  my  father’s  sake,  he  said, 
and  his  daughter’s,  he  would,  on  two  conditions, 
promise  to  conceal  it  still.  First,  I  should  give 
up  all  idea  of  going  in  for  honours.  ‘  I  won’t,’ 
he  said,  indignantly,  ‘  allow  the  class  list  of 
Oxford  to  be  defiled  with  the  name  of  one  who 
is  guilty  of  so  contemptible  and  gross  a  crime — 
one  who  is  not  fit  for  the  society  of  gentlemen. 
Secondly,  you  must,  of  course,  never  dream  of 
becoming  connected  with  my  family.’  It  was  a 
trial ;  but  I  could  not  denounce  the — the  culprit. 
It  would  break  my  father’s  heart  if  his  career 
were  blighted.  Edgar  would  become  desperate. 
Everything  would  be  known  to  my  parents  at 
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least,  perhaps  to  the  world.  I  was  sure  he 
would  never  forgive  Edgar  were  I  to  tell  him  all, 
so  I  acquiesced,  merely  asking  how  I  was  to 
account  for  so  sudden  a  change  in  my  plans. 
‘  Say  what  you  please,’  returned  Mr.  Aylesmoor, 
fiercely,  *  a  forger  surely  need  not  he  scrupulous 
as  to  his  words.’  I  felt  mad  with  pain.  I  rushed, 
away,  locked  myself  in  my  room,  and  refused  to 
see  any  one.  My  friends  thought  I  was  reading, 
and  let  me  alone.  In  the  evening  I  received  a 
letter  from  Miss  Aylesmoor — the  last  I  ever  had 
from  her.  She  had  guessed  all,  but  she  did  not 
betray  me.  My  only  drop  of  comfort  was  that 
she  thought  me  right.  Six  months  afterwards 
she  died.” 

“  And  your  brother  ?”  asked  Harrison. 

“Edgar?  He,  as  well  as  my  father  and 
mother,  thought  I  had  declined  to  go  in  for 
honours  because  I  had  worked  myself  into  a 
state  of  nervous  excitement,  fancying  I  should 
not  pass.  They  were  vexed  and  displeased, 
especially  when,  on  the  lists  being  published,  I 
was  found  to  have  obtained  an  honorary  fourth. 
Edgar  gained  a  double  first.” 

“And  did  he  never  clear  you?” 
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“  He  did  not  know  what  I  was  suffering  for 
some  time.  He  was  alternately  despondent,  and 
in  the  wildest  spirits  ;  his  crime  weighed  on  his 
mind,  and  made  him  miserable.  The  last  night 
of  his  stay  at  Oxford,  he  came  into  my  room  at 
night,  flung  himself  on  my  neck,  and  with 
heart-rending  sobs,  confessed  what  he  had  done. 
It  was  the  temptation  of  a  moment.  He  had 
always  been  clever  in  imitating  handwriting. 
He  had  taken  up  the  cheque-book  idly,  seen  Mr. 
Aylesmoor’s  signature  on  the  outside,  and, 
possessed  by  a  demon,  he  believed,  had  copied 
it  on  a  blank  cheque.  There — I  can  tell  you  no 
more,  Harrison.  Edgar’s  remorse  was  great. 
Again  and  again  he  protested  that  he  was  going 
the  very  next  day  to  tell  all  to  Mr.  Aylesmoor, 
and  clear  me  ;  hut  as  each  day  came  he  put  it 
off,  Mabel  pined  away  and  died.  Mr.  Ayles¬ 
moor  lost  all  his  money  ;  it  broke  his  heart, 
and  on  his  death-bed  he  sent  for  Edgar  and 
myself.  Then  Edgar,  brought  face  to  face  with 
him,  told  all,  and  Mr.  Aylesmoor  died  with  my 
hand  in  his,  beseeching  me,  as  far  as  I  could,  to 
watch  over  his  widow  and  fatherless  children. 
After  Mr.  Aylesmoor’s  death,  I  carried  out  my 
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wish  of  becoming  a  clergyman.  My  parents 
died  soon  after ;  Edgar  went  to  Australia  as  a 
settler,  and  there  he  is  still.  He  could  not  bear 
England.  I  .have  no  other  relations  ;  so  I  am 
alone,  and  alone  I  always  shall  be,  as  far  as  this 
world  is  concerned.” 

“Not  alone,”  cried  Harrison,  and  it  is  no 
disgrace  to  his  manhood  that  the  words  were 
interrupted  by  a  sob  :  “No,  not  alone,  if  I  may 
be  your  friend.” 

“  God  bless  you,  Harrison,”  said  the  curate, 
wringing  the  young  man’s  hand. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


When  Evans  next  alluded  to  Mr.  Glanfield, 
Harrison  convinced  both  him  and  Lynton  in 
few  words  that  their  suspicions  had  been  totally 
unjust,  though  neither  then  nor  afterwards  did 
he  breathe  a  syllable  of  the  tale  confided  to  him. 
But  a  close  bond  of  union  had  been  established 
between  the  curate  and  himself — a  bond  that 
never  was  broken. 

The  young  men  were  now  beginning  to  talk 
eagerly  of  their  approaching  trip  to  Norway. 
They  had  settled  to  start  on  the  Monday  after 
the  concert,  and  there  was  much  talking  over 
plans.  They  all  looked  forward  to  it  with  great 
pleasure.  A  thorough  change  for  three  weeks 
among  such  scenery  would  indeed  be  agreeable, 
before  they  separated  to  spend  the  remaining  few 
days  of  the  long  vacation,  each  in  his  own  home. 

One  day,  when  Harrison  came  down  to  break¬ 
fast,  he  was  greeted  by  Lynton  with — 
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“  I  say,  Harrison,  I  have  just  got  a  letter  from 
my  cousin,  Lord  Highcombe,  which  I  want  you 
to  look  over.  Weren’t  you  saying  the  other 
day,  that  you  wished  you  could  get  a  travelling 
pupil  for  a  few  months  after  you  left  Oxford, 
before  you  settled  down  to  your  law  books  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  answered  Harrison,  “  I  cannot 
imagine  a  more  pleasant  wTay  of  spending  lialf- 
a-year  or  so,  for  a  fellow  who  can’t  afford  to 
travel  entirely  at  his  own  expense.” 

“Well,  then,  this  is  the  very  thing  for  you. 
Here’s  my  cousin’s  boy,  Algernon,  a  lad  of 
fourteen — a  very  nice,  intelligent,  plucky  little 
fellow  he  is  too,  only  not  so  strong  as  could  be 
wished.  He  has  been  at  Eton,  and  is  to  stay 
there  till  Christmas,  and  then  they  want  to  send 
him  abroad  for  a  few  months,  to  set  him  up. 
He  has  a  great  fancy  to  go  to  Rome,  and  as  he 
shows  a  wonderful  taste  for  drawing  and  paint¬ 
ing,  his  father  intends  him  to  stay  there  for  the 
early  months  of  the  year,  and  take  lessons. 
They  do  not  wish  him  to  work  at  his  books 
much,  but  they  want  some  one  to  look  after 
him,  and  prevent  his  forgetting  what  he  has 
learnt ;  some  one  who  will  improve  his  mind, 
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show  him  the  objects  of  interest,  and  so  on. 
He’s  a  queer  fellow,  old  Highcombe,  and  as 
liberal  as  he  is  queer.  You  might  do  worse, 
Harrison,  as  far  as  cash  is  concerned :  and  it’ll 
be  a  personal  favour  to  me,  if  you  feel  inclined 
to  offer.  Fancy  their  asking  me  to  choose  them 
a  tutor !  ” 

“  Delightful,”  cried  Harrison,  his  eyes  beam¬ 
ing,  “  I  can’t  think  of  anything  I  should  like 
better.  And  Rome  of  all  places  !  I  have  often 
sighed  to  think  how  little  chance  there  was  of 
my  ever  seeing  it  before  I  was  a  sedate,  middle- 
aged  man,  if  then.  I  can’t  tell  you  how  I 
should  like  it!”  And  his  flushed  face  and 
eager  tone  showed  plainly  what  a  delight  it 
would  he  to  him.  “  Just  enough  occupation  to 
be  pleasant,  and  a  nice,  clever,  bright  hoy  for  a 
companion.  But  do  you  not  think  they  would 
prefer  an  older  man  ?  ” 

“No,  not  at  all.  Highcombe  particularly 
says  he  should  prefer  a  young  man,  and  you 
would  have  no  anxiety  about  the  hoy’s  health 
and  so  on,  because  his  present  intention  is  to 
send  with  him  an  old  faithful  servant,  who  was 
Algernon’s  nurse  when  he  was  a  baby,  and  has 
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stayed  in  the  family  ever  since.  It  is  his 
mother’s  wish,  I  believe,  for  the  boy  is  perfectly 
healthy,  only  not  so  strong  as  most  lads  of 
his  age.” 

“  Oh,  it  would  be  grand  !  ”  cried  Harrison, 
enthusiastically. 

“  Well,  I  don’t  think  it  would  be  altogether 
bad !  If  you  do  go,  I  shall  run  over  and  see 
you.” 

,  “  Doesn’t  your  cousin  give  a  list  of  necessary 

qualifications  ?  ” 

“  Oh  yes  !  But  there’s  no  hurry  about  it  yet. 
He  only  tells  me  to  look  out  for  some  one, 
supposing,  I  imagine,  that  the  perfect  character 
he  requires  is  not  to  be  met  with  every  day. 
‘A  perfect  gentleman,  a  good  scholar,  a  man  of 
refined  taste  and  feeling,  and,  of  course,  a 
thoroughly  conscientious,  honourable  man.’ 
There,  Harrison,  you  see  what  I  take  you  for.” 

“  Much  obliged,”  said  Harrison,  smiling, 
“But  perhaps  your  cousin  will  not  ‘take  me 
for  ’  all  that.” 

“  Oh  yes,  he  will.  He  writes  word  that  he 
has  ‘  great  dependence  on  my  judgment.’  I’m 
sure  I  don’t  know  why.  Besides,  he  hopes  that 
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if  I  have  any  college  friend  who  is  eligible, 
I  shall  be  able  to  induce  him  to  spend  a  week 
at  Highcombe  Hall  when  I  pay  my  own  New 
Year’s  visit  there.  So  he  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  judging.” 

“  Christmas  is  a  good  way  off  yet,”  said 
Harrison,  “but  it  would  be  delicious  to  have  it 
to  look  forward  to.  My  father  will  be  delighted. 
He  has  so  often  regretted  that  he  could  not  send 
me  abroad.” 

“  Well,  if  you  will  undertake  it,  you  must 
come  with  me  to  Highcombe,  you  know.  If 
you  come  out  high  in  the  class  list,  as  I  feel 
sure  you  will,  they  will  think  all  the  more  of 
you.” 

So  Harrison  had  something  pleasant  to  look 
forward  to,  after  his  college  life  should  be  ended. 
His  father  and  sisters  were  much  pleased  to 
hear  that  he  had  so  good  a  chance  of  fulfilling 
one  of  his  greatest  wishes.  Cecily,  too,  con¬ 
gratulated  him  heartily.  He  told  her  all  his 
plans  now,  just  as  if  he  really  were  her  brother. 
Her  womanly  sympathy  and  interest  were  very 
sweet  to  him ;  and  he  had  told  her  so  much  of 
his  home  life,  his  upright,  noble-minded  father, 
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liis  brothers  and  sisters,  (particularly  of  his 
especial  favourite,  Annie,  who  was  the  youngest), 
that  she  laughingly  declared  that  she  believed 
she  knew  them  all  as  well  as  he  did  himself. 

The  hours  spent  with  her  and  with  her 
mother  were  very  pleasant  to  him.  Mrs.  Ayles- 
moor’s  sweet  caressing  tenderness  (he  always 
called  her  ‘  mother  ’  now)  and  Cecily’s  bright, 
innocent  welcome — above  all,  the  feeling  that  his 
coming  was  expected  and  longed  for,  made 
Fernside  Cottage  a  second  home  to  him.  The 
long  practisings,  Cecily’s  singing,  his  own  read¬ 
ing  aloud  to  both  as  they  sat  at  work,  the  con¬ 
fidence  with  which  he  was  looked  upon  by  them ; 
and  above  all  that  most  welcome  knowledge  to 
a  manly  heart,  that  he  was  a  stay  and  support 
to  those  of  weaker  mould,  made  him  perfectly 
happy  whilst  he  was  with  them. 

Meanwhile  he  did  not  forget  his  reading.  If 
he  had  been  inclined  to  do  so,  Cecily’s  earnest 
inquiries  and  frequently  expressed  hope  that  he 
would  not  suffer  for  his  “  kindness  to  dear 
mother,”  would  have  effectually  prevented  it. 
But,  in  truth,  he  was  more  anxious  than  ever. 
The  hours  he  spent  at  Fernside  Cottage  in  the 
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day  he  always  made  up  for  at  night,  though  he 
never  let  Cecily  know  or  suspect  it. 

“  I  am  quite  ambitious  for  you,”  she  said  one 
day,  smiling.  “You  must  mind  you  telegraph 
to  us  the  moment  the  class  list  is  published; 
you  know  mother  will  expect  that.” 

“  I  will  be  sure  to  do  so,  Miss  Aylesmoor, 
if  I  am  successful.” 

“  Oh,  you  will  be,  I  am  sure.  I  could  not 
hear  for  you  not  to  gain  your  honours,  for  I 
should  know  you  had  failed  because  we  took  up 
so  much  of  your  time.  You  don’t  know,”  she 
went  on,  earnestly,  “  how  much  good  you  have 
done  my  mother  since  you  came.  I  wish  I 
could  make  you  understand  how  very,  very 
grateful  I  am  to  you.  Everything  is  so  different 
now — so  happy.  I  am  sure,”  she  added,  raising 
her  beautiful  eyes,  glistening  with  tears,  to  his 
face,  “I  am  sure  my  mother’s  prayers  for  her 
.  ‘  dear  hoy’s  ’  happiness  and  prosperity  will — 
they  must — bring  a  blessing  on  you.” 

“  Such  love  as  hers  is  a  blessing  in  itself,” 
returned  Harrison.  “It  has  done  me  a  great 
deal  of  good,  and  this  house  is  very  dear  to  me. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  find  such  a  home  (as  I 
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hope  I  may  call  this)  in  a  strange  place,  Miss 
Aylesmoor.” 

“  I  am  very  glad,”  said  Cecily  ;  “  but  do  yon 
know,  Mr.  Harrison,  you  have  just  reminded 
me  of  one  thing.  Yon  must  not  call  me  Miss 
Aylesmoor  when  mother  can  hear.  You  did  it 
three  times  this  morning.  Dear  mother  thought 
you  did  it  for  a  joke,  hut  you  must  not  do  so 
again.” 

“  I  will  take  more  care  in  future,”  he  replied, 
"  but—” 

“  I  think,”  she  pursued  simply,  while  a  slight 
blush  mounted  on  her  cheek,  “  that  it  would  he 
better  for  you  just  to  call  me  Cecily,  if  you  do 
not  mind.  You  know  we  are  a  sort  of  brother 
and  sister.” 

If  he  did  not  mind !  He  felt  his  face  flush 
with  pleasure,  but  he  would  not  disturb  her  by 
showing  it.  “  Thank  you,”  he  said,  quietly, 
“  if  you  do  not  mind,  I  think  it  would  be  the 
best.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  concert  day  came  at  last,  much  to  Evans’s 
satisfaction.  Lynton,  who  had  declared  that  he 
was  tired  of  the  whole  affair,  and  that  he  did 
not  think  he  should  sing  after  all,  was,  never¬ 
theless,  much  disgusted  to  find,  on  waking  in 
the  morning  of  the  day  fixed,  that  a  slight  cold 
which  he  had  had  for  some  days  had  not  been 
improved  by  his  getting  thoroughly  wet  the 
night  before,  but  had  developed  into  a  case  of 
decided  sore  throat. 

“  The  Gorgon  ”  came  into  his  bedroom,  and, 
as  he  declared,  quite  “  gloated  over  him  ”  when 
she  heard  the  hoarse  tone  in  which  he  answered 
her  knock  at  the  door  in  the  morning. 

“  There !  ”  she  exclaimed,  lifting  up  her 
hands  in  apparently  great  astonishment,  “  I  do 
declare, — yes,  I  do — that  I  am  not  the  least 
surprised.  Of  all  the  young  gentlemen,  lords 
or  commons,  that  ever  I  did  see,  you  are  the 
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worstest.  And  Mr.  Harrison,  he’s  another  of 
them.  What  with  your  hooks,  and  your  songs, 
and  your  wearing  your  brains  out  when  it’s  fine, 
and  going  out  when  it’s  wet,  and  burning  the 
candles  all  night  when  you  ought  to  he  asleep 
in  your  blessed  beds,  I  never  did!  I  wonder 
your  pa’s  and  ma’s  trust  you  three  young 
gentlemen  alone.  Young  ladies,  now,  has  some 
sort  of  idea  of  taking  care  of  theirselves,  hut 
young  men !  There — bless  you,  they  he  all  the 
same,  only  some  is  worse  nor  others!” 

Not  all  the  exhortations  of  the  worthy  old 
dame,  however,  could  keep  Lord  Lynton  in  bed. 
He  was  as  restless  as  a  “  three  year  old  babby,” 
she  declared,  “  and  needed  some  one  to  look 
after  him.” 

He  grumbled  a  great  deal  at  not  being  able  to 
go  to  the  concert,  and  amused  himself  whenever 
“  the  Gorgon”  came  into  the  room,  by  speaking 
as  if  he  intended  to  do  so,  greatly  to  her  wrath 
and  indignation. 

“  Well,”  he  croaked,  as  he  sat  over  the  fire 
with  a  basin  of  hot  beef  tea  for  his  dinner,  “  if 
the  concert  does  not  go  off  well,  every  one,  of 
course,  will  say  it  is  because  I  am  not  there. 
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Harrison,  I  depute  you  to  make  a  neat  and 
moving  speech,  expressing  the  regret  of  the 
chief  performer  at  not  being  able  to  attend,  and 
thereby,  as  he  too  well  knows,  casting  a  gloom 
over  the  festive  occasion.” 

“  Harrison  declares  he  shall  go  away  in  the 
middle,”  said  Evans,  “  so  the  support  of  the 
concert  will  devolve  upon  me.” 

“  Go  away  in  the  middle,  Harrison?  what’s 
that  for  ?  ” 

“Why,  both  my  pieces  come  in  the  first  part, 
you  know,  so  w7hen  the  performers  retire  to  refresh 
themselves,  I  shall  just  slip  hack  to  my  reading.” 

“You’re  too  nervous  about  your  reading,” 
said  Evans. 

“  I  don’t  think  so.” 

“  Did  they  put  the  trio  and  the  violin  piece  in 
the  first  part  on  your  account  ?  ”  asked  Lynton. 

“  No,  it  was  because  Miss  Aylesmoor  wanted 
to  get  back  to  her  mother  in  good  time.” 

“  Oh !  are  you  going  to  Fernside  again  to-night?” 

“No,  I  think  not.  I  have  had  my  final 
practice  of  the  Elegie.  Don’t  laugh  if  I  break 
down  in  it,  Evans.” 

“  I  wish  I  could  go,”  sighed  Lynton. 
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Cecily  had  already  arrived  when  Harrison  and 
Evans  reached  the  schoolroom  that  evening. 
She  stood  in  the  little  room,  which  had,  for  the 
occasion,  been  converted  into  a  cloak  and 
refreshment-room,  talking  to  Mr.  Glanfield,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langley.  She  was  evidently 
nervous  at  the  thought  of  playing  and  singing 
before  an  assembly,  hut  she  looked  relieved 
when  she  saw  Harrison  enter  the  room. 

He  came  to  her  and  stood  by  her  side.  “  I 
am  glad  our  Elegie  is  not  the  first  thing,”  he  said. 

“  Oh,  I  almost  wish  it  was,  and  then  it  would 
be  over  sooner.” 

He  smiled.  “Well,  I  agree  with  you  in 
Ivisliing  to  have  it  over.” 

“  Yes,  the  trio  is  not  half  so  bad.” 

Evans  was  standing  near,  evidently  wishing 
to  be  introduced.  Harrison  hesitated  whether 
he  should  offer  to  do  so,  and  w^as  just  stepping 
forward,  when  the  vicar  told  them  it  was  time  to 
take  their  places. 

The  room  was  very  full.  It  looked  very 
different  from  the  bare,  empty  space  it  had 
seemed  the  day  before,  when  there  had  been  a 
rehearsal.  The  vicar  was  triumphant. 
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The  audience  certainly  was  well  pleased. 
Every  song  was  loudly  applauded,  many  encored. 
The  trio  appeared  to  be  an  especial  favourite, 
though  it  nearly  came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion, 
owing  to  Mr.  Glanfield’s  hand  striking  against 
one  of  the  candlesticks,  as  he  stooped  to  turn 
over  the  music.  The  vicar  started  up  with  an 
expression  of  fright  so  ludicrous,  that  the  voices 
of  the  three  singers  trembled  in  a  most  affecting 
manner,  as  they  sang  the  last  lines. 

Then  came  a  bass  song  from  Evans,  which 
was  really  fine ;  then  the  Elegie:  It  was'  the 
most  popular  thing  of  the  evening,  to  judge 
from  the  applause  accorded  to  it.  Cecily  looked 
rather  pale  as  she  sat  down  to  play,  hut  they 
got  through  it  very  well,  Harrison’s  delicate 
touch,  and  perfect  mastery  of  his  instrument, 
exciting  the  admiration  of  all  who  were  suffi¬ 
ciently  cultivated  to  appreciate  them ;  while  the 
pathos  of  the  air,  to  which  full  expression  was 
given,  reached  the  hearts  of  all.  Then  came  a 
few  more  songs,  glees,  and  choruses,  and  the 
first  part  was  over.  The  performers  left  the 
schoolroom  to  rest  and  refresh  themselves,  and 
were  soon  busily  engaged  in  discussing  the 
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manner  in  whicli  various  pieces  had  been 
received,  praising  each  other,  and  congratulating 
themselves  on  their  good  success.  The  ten 
minutes  allowed  them  between  the  parts  were 
soon  over. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Miss  Aylesmoor 
was  to  return  home  in  the  vicar’s  carriage. 
There  wrould  be  quite  time  for  the  coachman  to 
drive  her  to  Fernside  Cottage,  and  come  back 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langley,  before  the  concert 
was  ended. 

Harrison  went  to  see  if  the  carriage  was 
ready,  and  returned,  saying  it  would  be  at  the 
door  in  ten  minutes.  “I  am  afraid  I  must 
leave  Mr,  Harrison  to  put  you  into  the  carriage, 
Miss  Aylesmoor,”  said  the  vicar,  “  we  must  not 
keep  our  impatient  audience  wraiting  any  longer. 
He  quite  declines  having  anything  to  do  with 
the  second  part  of  our  performance.” 

“  He  has  been  very  kind  in  doing  so  much,” 
said  Mrs.  Langley,  “  I  am  sure  great  part  of 
our  success  is  owing  to  him.  I  wish  you  would 
wait  till  the  end,  Mr.  Harrison.” 

“  Come,  we  must  be  going,  really.  The 
people  are  beginning  to  make  a  noise.  Good 
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evening,  Miss  Aylesmoor.  Good  night,  Mr. 
Harrison,”  said  the  vicar,  and  he  and  the  other 
performers  returned  to  the  schoolroom. 

Cecily  stood  waiting  for  the  carriage;  Harrison 
thought  he  had  never  seen  her  look  so  lovely. 
She  had  a  bright  colour,  the  result  of  the  excite¬ 
ment;  a  smile  played  on  her  lips,  and  her  brown 
hair  was  slightly  pushed  hack  from  her  fore¬ 
head. 

“  How  grave  you  look,  Mr.  Harrison!  ”  she 
said,  turning  suddenly  towards  him,  “  are  you 
out  of  spirits  about  your  reading  ?  I  hope  not !  ” 

“  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  reading,”  he 
replied. 

“What  were  you  thinking  of?  I  am  sure 
you  ought  to  be  pleased  with  your  performance. 
You  very  nearly  made  me  laugh  in  the  trio, 
though,  when  I  saw  you  smiling  at  the  vicar’s 
fright  lest  the  candles  should  he  upset.  It  was 
a  great  temptation,  wasn’t  it?”  she  asked, 
smiling  in  his  face. 

“A  very  great  temptation  indeed,”  he  an¬ 
swered,  so  earnestly  that  she  looked  up  sur¬ 
prised.  Ah,  Cecily  !  you  did  not  know  what 
temptation  he  was  thinking  of!  It  was  the 
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temptation  to  take  those  little  hands  into  his 
own,  to  look  into  your  clear,  loving  eyes,  and  to 
say,  “  Cecily,  I  love  you,  I  love  you!  ” 

“And  why  should  I  not?”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self;  “Why  not  now?  One  year,  two  years’ 
waiting,  or  more.  She  is  not  the  woman  to 
mind  that,  for  any  one  she  loves ;  and  I  think — 
I  think  she  loves  me.”  And  he  remembered 
all  the  happy  hours  they  had  spent  together. 
How  he  smiled  to  himself  now  when  he  thought 
of  the  time  when  he  had  agreed  with  his  friends 
in  choosing  Glenhoe  for  their  reading-party, 
because  it  was  a  place  remarkable  for  “nothing 
particular!”  Nothing  particular !  It  contained 
the  one  thing  most  valuable  to  him  in  the  whole 
world — the  being  he  loved  best — the  one  without 
whom  it  seemed  that  life  would  he  a  blank. 

“  And  would  her  life  be  a  blank  without  him  ?  ” 
he  thought.  “  Would  his  going  away  make  any 
difference  to  her?  Would  she  miss  him,  and 
wish  for  him?”  He  must  find  out;  he  could 
not  go  away  without  knowing  that.  How  he 
could  work  if  he  had  such  an  object  to  work  for! 
How  sweet  the  labour  which  would  gain  him 
such  a  prize  !  No,  he  would  not  put  off  the 
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question  any  longer.  It  must  be  decided.  He 
could  do  nothing  until  it  was.  He  could  not 
read,  lie  could  not  study  in  such  a  state  of 
uncertainty.  Now  was  the  time. 

“  Ho  not  look  so  solemn,  Mr.  Harrison,” 
said  the  clear,  silvery  voice  he  loved  so  well,  as 
Cecily  touched  his  arm.  “  I  knew  you  were 
dreaming,”  she  added,  smiling,  as  he  started, 
“  I  have  been  watching  your  face  for  the  last 
five  minutes,  and  I  don’t  believe  you  even  knew 
I  was  here.  Pray  don’t  be  so  grave.  It  half 
spoils  my  pleasure.  And  I  do  feel  so  happy 
to-night !  ” 

A  tramp  on  the  gravel  outside  :  a  hasty  knock 
at  the  door;  and  a  boy,  flushed  and  breathless, 
entered  the  room. 

“  Is  Miss  Aylesmoor  here  ?”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,  here  I  am,”  answered  Cecily,  frightened. 

“  A  telegram,  Miss.  Please  sign  this  paper.” 

“  I’ll  do  that,  boy,”  said  Harrison;  taking  it. 
His  heart  sank  strangely.  Was  this  sudden 
interruption  a  bad  omen  ?  He  took  a  pen  and 
ink  from  the  mantelpiece,  signed  the  paper, 
paid  the  boy,  and  dismissed  him.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  he  looked  at  Miss  Aylesmoor. 
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Slie  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  her  cheeks 
deadly  pale,  her  eyes  unnaturally  large  and 
bright.  “  Francis  !  Francis  !”  was  all  she  said. 

“What  is  it,  Cecily?”  cried  Harrison, 
springing  to  her  side. 

She  put  the  telegraphic  message  into  his 
hand.  He  read  as  follows  : — 

“  Mrs.  Cunliffe,  Cleave,  Allerton,  Derby, 

“  To  Miss  Aylesmoor,  Glenhoe,  Croydeleigh. 

“Francis  is  dangerously  ill.  He  cannot  rest 
without  seeing  you.  The  crisis  will  take  place 
to-morrow.  Come  at  once.” 

That  was  all. 

“  When  do  the  trains  go  ?”  gasped  Cecily. 

Harrison  thought.  The  northern  express  left 
at  half-past  ten.  There  was  no  train  before 
then.  It  was  now  half-past  seven.  He  told 
her  this,  adding,  “  Sit  down,  pray,  and  rest. 
You  must  go?” 

“Yes,  oh  yes  !  But  my  mother? — Do  help 
me  to  think.” 

“  But  I  do  not  know — ” 

“  No — of  course  not — I  will  tell  you — 
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Francis  is — -  We  are  engaged.  He  is  to 
be  my  husband.”  She  spoke  exultingly  at  the 
moment,  as  if  proud  of  the  thought;  then  added, 
with  a  moan,  “  Is  to  be?  Oh!  will  he  get 
well?  Francis !  oh,  Francis !  Do  help  me  to  get 
to  him  ;  he  will  not — cannot  die  if  I  am  there  !  ” 

Did  she  see  how  white  Harrison’s  face  had 
become?  and  how  his  hands  trembled?  No; 
he  did  not  let  her  see.  Even  then,  his  first 
thought  was  for  her  still.  Why  should  she  ever 
be  troubled  by  the  thought  of  his  pain  ? 

He  poured  out  a  glass  of  water  from  the 
decanter  which  stood  on  the  table,  and  held  it 
to  her  lips.  She  tasted  it,  and  motioned  it 
away.  He  finished  it  himself.  One  moment 
he  pressed  his  hands  tightly  together,  whilst 
his  brow  contracted;  then,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  he  turned  to  her,  taking  her  cold, 
trembling  hand  in  his:  “ I  will  do  all  I  can  for 
you,  Cecily,”  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  sounded 
to  himself  as  if  it  came  from  some  one  far  away, 
“  Trust  to  me ;  I  am  ‘  almost  your  brother,’  you 
know.  Think  that  I  am.  I  will  take  care  of 
your  mother  whilst  you  are  away,  as  your 
Herbert  would  have  done.” 
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She  pressed  his  hand,  hnt  did  not  speak. 

“  You  cannot  go  like  this,”  he  said,  touching 
her  thin  evening  dress;  “and  yon  must  have 
some  food  before  you  start.  There  is  the  vicar’s 
carriage  coming ;  you  must  go  home  in  it,  and 
stay  there  till  I  bring  you  a  fly  to  go  to  the 
station.” 

She  acquiesced  in  perfect  confidence,  hut  as 
she  leaned  on  his  arm  to  go  to  the  carriage,  she 
suddenly  stopped. 

“  I — I  have — not  money  enough,”  she  said. 
“We  are  poor.  There  is  not  five  pounds  in 
the  house.  Should  you  mind — ”  and  the  vivid 
colour  which  burnt  all  over  her  face  showed  the 
effort  it  cost  her — “  Should  you  mind,  if  you  are 
going  into  the  town  for  the  fly,  taking  this  to  the 
jeweller’s?”  and  she  took  from  her  neck  a 
gold  chain  with  a  beautifully  enamelled  little 
watch. 

“  No,  no — ”  began  Harrison. 

“  If  you  wrould  only — I  can’t  ask  any  one  to 
lend  us  money — we  never  have — I  couldn’t,” 
she  added  hastily.  “  Only  if  you  could  make 
some  arrangement — I  don’t  understand  such 
things— that  the  watch  should  not  he  sold  for 
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some  time — I  should  he  sorry  to  lose  sight 
of  it  altogether — Herbert  gave  it  to  me,  years 
ago.” 

It  would  only  have  troubled  her  to  remon¬ 
strate.  He  took  it,  put  her  into  the  carriage, 
and  started  to  Clayton  for  the  fly. 

He  hastened  on  in  the  dim  light,  wildly, 
almost  fiercely.  It  was  three  miles  to  Clayton 
from  the  school,  but  he  was  not  long. 

The  words  seemed  to  haunt  him — “He  is  to 
he  my  husband — he  is  to  be  my  husband,” 
ringing  in  his  ear  like  chimes,  sometimes  to  one 
tune,  sometimes  to  another.  Now  he  seemed 
to  hear  Cecily’s  voice  singing  them  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  trio  they  had  learnt 
together,  once  or  twice  he  caught  himself  re¬ 
peating  them  aloud.  Then  they  seemed  to 
burst  upon  his  ear  like  a  chorus  sung  by  many 
voices,  and  he  found  that  he  was  mechanically 
beating  time. 

He  reeled,  staggered,  and  leaned  against  a  gate. 
Something  fell  from  his  hand.  He  stooped  to 
take  it  up.  It  was  Cecily’s  watch.  It  had  fallen 
upon  the  grass,  and  was  not  injured.  The  moon 
was  rising,  and  he  could  distinguish  the  hands 
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moving  on  tlie  face  of  tlie  watch.  He  watched 
them  with  a  sort  of  dull  curiosity. 

The  little  second-hand  went  round  and  round, 
round  and  round,  as  he  followed  it  with  his  eye, 
again  and  again.  And  amid  the  feeble  ticking, 
which  he  heard  so  clearly  in  the  silence,  there 
still  seemed  to  ring  the  same  chime,  writh  an 
emphasis  now  on  the  first  note  :  “He  is  to  he 
my  husband.  He  is  to  he  my  husband.” 

But  he  might  die — 

“  God  help  me  !  ”  cried  Harrison,  sinking  on 
his  knees  in  desperation — “God  !  help  me  !” 


CHAPTER  X. 


Lynton  was  aroused  from  a  comfortable  nap  on 
the  sofa,  by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  hall 
door,  and  Harrison’s  hasty  step  on  the  stairs. 
He  called  to  him,  but  received  no  answer,  and 
soon  afterwards  heard  him  dash  down  again, 
and  leave  the  house. 

The  fly  was  at  Fernside  Cottage  at  the  proper 
time.  Cecily,  white,  trembling,  but  self-pos¬ 
sessed  again  now  in  voice  and  manner,  was 
waiting  at  the  door,  old  Martha  by  her  side, 
holding  a  small  travelling  bag. 

“  Good-bye,  my  dear  lamb,”  sobbed  the  old 
servant,  kissing  Cecily,  quite  regardless  of 
Harrison’s  presence;  “Good-bye,  and  keep  up 
heart.  There’s  One  above  who  orders  all. 
There,  there,  I’ll  take  every  care  of  your 
precious  mother,  and  you  can  leave  her  with  an 
easier  heart,  now  she  has  one  as  good  as  a  son 
to  see  to  her.  Good-bye,  my  dearest.  You’ll 
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see  to  her  getting  safe  to  the  train,  Mr.  Harrison, 
sir:  I  can't  leave  the  house,  you  see;  Missis  is 
asleep,  and  knows  nothing  of  all  this,  poor 
dear! ” 

They  reached  the  station  a  few  minutes  before 

the  train  was  to  start.  Harrison  took  Cecily  to 

the  refreshment  room,  ordered  some  hot  tea, 

-which  he  insisted  on  her  taking ;  then  went  to 

get  her  ticket,  first-class,  though  she  had  told 

him  she  must  travel  second.  But  that  he  would 

not  allow — remarking,  as  he  gave  her  the  ticket, 

“  I  could  not  let  mv  sister  travel  second-class 

€/ 

alone  at  night.” 

He  had  made  inquiries  of  the  passengers,  and 
found  an  old  gentleman  who  was  going  to 
Derby,  and  promised  to  take  charge  of  Cecily 
so  far,  get  her  ticket  at  Swindon,  where  they 
must  change  trains,  and  see  her  safe  into  the 
hands  of  the  person  sent  to  meet  her. 

Then  the  train  roared  up,  and  all  was  bustle 
for  a  few  minutes.  He  placed  Cecily  in  a 
carriage,  and  giving  her  a  small  purse,  said, 
“  There  is  some  money — you  had  better  keep 
the  purse,  it  is  safer  than  yours,  I  think.  The 
watch  is  quite  safe.” 
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His  impulse  was  to  give  it  back  to  her  then 
and  there,  for  it  lay  safely  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  but  he  thought  it  better  not;  nor  did  he 
tell  her  that  the  twelve  pounds  in  the  purse  was 
the  money  which,  by  the  careful  economy  of 
some  months,  had  been  saved  for  his  long 
looked-for  trip  to  Norway. 

“It  is  a  great  comfort  to  think  that  my 
mother  will  have  some  one  while  I  am  gone,” 
she  said;  “she  will  be  uneasy  without  me,  I 
know,  and  anxious,  of  course ;  but  she  will  bear 
it  much  better  now  she  has  you.  I  left  a  note 
for  her.  She  had  gone  to  bed  with  one  of  her 
bad  headaches,  and  was  asleep;  but  I  am  afraid 
it  will  upset  her  very  much  when  she  hears  in 
the  morning.” 

“I  will  go  to  her  early,”  said  Harrison;  and 
he  was  thanked  by  a  grateful  look. 

The  guard  came  along  banging  the  doors ; 
the  old  gentleman  hurried  into  the  carriage ; 
Harrison  held  out  his  hand.  “  Good-bye,”  he 
said,  huskily ;  “I  shall  hear  of  you  from 
mother.” 

“  Good-bye,”  answered  Cecily,  taking  his  hand 
in  both  of  hers,  “and  thank  you,  oh,  so  much, 
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for  all  yon  have  done  for  us,  for  all  your  good¬ 
ness — all  you  have  been  to  mother ;  you  have 
given  us  both  a  great  deal  of  happiness ;  more 
than  we  have  had  since  Herbert  died.”  The 
words  were  interrupted  by  a  sob.  “  Thank  you 
so  much,”  she  repeated,  “I  never  can  forget — ” 

“  And  I  never  can  forget,”  was  on  Harrison’s 
lips,  as  he  bent  down  with  the  almost  uncon¬ 
querable  impulse  to  press  his  lips  on  those 
small,  trembling  hands.  But  the  words  were 
unspoken,  and  he  raised  his  head  again,  his 
cheeks  looking  whiter  than  before  in  the  flicker¬ 
ing  gas-light.  It  was  his  secret — only  his — and, 
please  God,  she  should  never  be  troubled  with  it. 

One  more  “  Good-bye,”  one  more  grasp  of  the 
hands,  one  last  look — and  then  the  engine 
shrieked,  the  train  rolled  awTay,  and  Harrison 
turned  out  of  the  station. 

He  reached  his  lodging  mechanically,  and 
found  the  house  dark,  except  where  a  faint 
light  came  through  the  key-hole  of  the  hall 
door.  It  wras  opened  by  the  old  dame. 

“Indeed,  sir,”  she  began,  in  an  admonitory 
tone,  but  changed  it,  as  the  light  fell  upon  his 
face — “My  dear  young  gentleman,  you  do  look 
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bad;  what  can  I  get  for  yon  ?”  “ Nothing,  thank 
you,”  answered  Harrison,  wearily,  as  he  took  the 
candle  from  her  hand.  “I  only  want  to  get  to 
sleep.” 

But  there  was  no  sleep  for  him  that  night. 
He  did  not  appear  at  breakfast,  and  the 
“ Gorgon”  informed  Evans  that  he  had  gone 
out,  saying  he  should  not  he  in  till  late  in  the 
afternoon.  When  he  did  appear,  about  four 
o’clock,  he  looked  so  fagged,  so  weary,  that 
Evans  had  not  the  heart  to  assail  him  with  the 
battery  of  jokes  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  opened  against  him.  “  There’s  something 
up,”  he  said  to  Lynton,  when  Harrison  was  out 
of  the  room. 

“  Let  him  he,”  was  Lynton’s  advice  ;  and  it 
was  the  best  that  could  have  been  given. 

The  next  time  the  trip  to  Norway  was  men¬ 
tioned,  Harrison  looked  up  from  his  books, 
which  he  had  been  poring  over  for  two  hours, 
without  turning  a  single  page. 

“  I  am  very  sorry,”  he  said,  “but  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  go  with  you,  Lynton,  after  all.” 

“Oh,  nonsense,”  cried  Lynton;  “it’ll  spoil 
everything  if  you  don’t  go,  old  fellow.” 
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“I  don’t  think  so,”  said  Harrison,  striving 
to  speak  in  liis  usual  tone  ;  “  I  don’t  think  I 
should  enliven  you  much.” 

“Well,  you  have  been  looking  fagged  lately, 
certainly.  But  the  change  would  he  the  very 
thing  for  you.  Throw  your  books  to  the  winds, 
and  forget  everything  for  three  weeks,  it  would 
do  you  all  the  good  in  the  world.” 

“  Forget  everything!  ” 

“Perhaps  so,”  replied  Harrison;  “but  it 
cannot  he.” 

“  We’ll  put  it  off  another  week,  if  you  like,” 
offered  Evans,  “if  you  want  to  go  home  first.” 

“  Or  is  it  that  you’re  a  little  short  of  cash, 
my  dear  fellow?”  asked  Lynton.  “Let  me  he 
your  banker,  I’ve  plenty  to  spare  just  now.” 

“  Thank  you,  but  I  have  decided  to  give  it  up 
altogether,  for  this  year.  You  mustn’t  let  it 
spoil  your  pleasure,  though.  You’ll  get  on 
better  without  me,  I  believe.” 

“Not  a  hit  of  it!”  cried  Evans;  “and  are 
you  going  to  deliver  yourself  a  solitary  victim 
to  the  mercies  of  the  Gorgon  whilst  we  are 
gone  ?” 

“  For  the  present,”  answered  Harrison,  with 
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a  faint  smile.  Till  Cecily  returned  to  her 
mother,  that  meant. 

And  so  it  was  settled.  Lynton  declared  at 
first  that  he  would  not  go  at  all;  he  should  stay 
in  England,  he  said,  if  the  old  plan  could  not 
be  carried  out;  hut  finding  that  his  doing  so 
would  have  really  vexed  Harrison,  he  quickly 
gave  in,  and  promised  to  start  with  Evans  on 
the  Monday  following. 

Mrs.  Aylesmoor  had  borne  the  news  of 
Cecily’s  sudden  departure  better  than  Harrison 
had  expected.  Her  anxiety  about  Francis 
Cunliffe  was  soon  lessened  by  Cecily’s  first 
letter,  which  she  gave  to  Harrison,  saying, 
“ Dear  child!  it  is  a  great  comfort  that  she  may 
be  spared  this  trial.” 

“We  hope  the  worst  is  over,”  Cecily  wrote ; 
“the  fever  has  left  him,  but  he  is  very  weak. 
The  doctor  says  that  my  presence  just  at  the 
turning-point  of  his  illness  probably  saved  his 
life.”  A  few  days  later  she  wrote — “If  only  he 
could  make  himself  easy  about  the  future,  he 
would  recover  much  sooner,  but  he  frets  so 
much  at  being  obliged  to  give  up  his  master¬ 
ship.  Dr.  Graham  says  he  ought  to  travel  for 
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six  months  or  so,  but,  of  course,  that  is  impos¬ 
sible  ;  and  he  must  not  think  of  teaching  in  a 
large  school  again  for  a  year  at  least  after  this 
illness,  though  of  course  he  could  give  private 
lessons  without  the  same  amount  of  exertion.  I 
am  so  afraid  he  will  try  to  work  again  too  soon.” 

“  Do  you  know  this  Mr.  Cunliffe  ?”  asked 
Harrison,  abruptly,  of  Mr.  Glanfield,  one  day. 

“  Yes,  I  used  to  know  him  well.  A  fine, 
noble-spirited  young  fellow,  of  good  abilities, 
and  very  superior  mind.  He  was  a  great  friend 
of  Herbert’s,  and  used  to  he  with  him  when  he 
was  at  home.  He  will  make  Cecily  happy,  I  am 
sure  ;  I  never  knew  though  till  Mrs.  Aylesmoor 
told  me  after  Cecily  went  away,  that  they  were 
engaged,  nor  even  suspected  it.  He  has  been 
■working  as  mathematical  master  at  a  large  hoys’ 
school  in  Derbyshire  since  he  left  college  ;  and 
the  drudgery,  I  suppose,  and  over  anxiety  about 
the  prospect  of  his  marriage,  have  been  too  much 
for  him.  I  agree  with  Cecily  in  thinking  that 
his  chance,  humanly  speaking,  of  rapid  recovery, 
would  be  twice  as  good  if  he  had  anything  to 
look  forward  to.  Of  course  his  giving  up  the 
mastership  puts  off  their  marriage  indefinitely.” 
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Lynton,  wlio  was  by  this  time  in  Norway, 
was  surprised  one  morning  as  he  sat  at  break¬ 
fast  in  Bergen,  by  receiving  the  following 
letter  : — 

“Dear  Lynton, 

“  I  am  glad  you  and  old  Evans  are  en¬ 
joying  yourselves.  Those  salmon  must  he  noble 
fellows. 

“  Do  you  remember  your  saying  in  joke,  that 
if  I  did  not  accept  the  engagement  as  tutor  to 
Lord  Highcombe’s  son,  you  should  leave  it  to 
me  to  find  a  substitute  ?  And  will  you  keep  to 
this  in  earnest?  I  know  you  will  begin  to 
abuse  me  at  this  point,  but  I  am  safely  out  of 
your  way.  Seriously,  I  should  he  very  glad  if 
you  would  mention  to  your  cousin  a  Mr. 
Cunliffe,  who  is  anxious  for  employment.  I 
don’t  know  him  personally,  hut  from  all  I  hear, 
he  is  the  very  man  to  suit.  He  has  been 
obliged  to  give  up  his  mastership  in  a  school  on 
account  of  illness,  and  the  doctors  say  he  ought 
to  go  abroad  soon.  He  will  probably  be  quite 
well  again  before  Christmas,  especially  if  his 
mind  is  made  easy.  Of  course  I  don’t  expect 
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Lord  Highcombe  to  take  bim  on  my  recom¬ 
mendation,  but  if  you  would  mention  bis  name, 
and  put  them  in  communication  with  each 
other,  I  should  be  much  obliged.  My  own 
plans,  which  I  know  you  are  calling  me  all 
kinds  of  names  for  altering  a  second  time,  are 
to  go  home  at  the  end  of  next  week,  stay  there 
till  the  ‘long  ’  is  over,  and  when  I  leave  Oxford, 
set  to  work  upon  my  law  studies  as  soon  as  I 
have  spent  the  Christmas  week  with  my  father 
and  sisters.  Good-bye,  old  fellow — take  care 
of  yourself,  and  tell  Evans  to  do  the  same.” 

“  Bum  fellow!”  said  Lynton,  thoughtfully. 
“  I  declare  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell  him  I  won’t 
do  it.”  Nevertheless,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
Harrison  received  the  following  answer  : — 

“Dear  Old  Boy, 

“  You  were  quite  right  in  saying  I 
should  abuse  you.  I  have  done  nothing  else 
since  I  got  your  letter,  so  it  is  as  well  you  are 
out  of  the  way. 

“  I  have  written  to  Highcombe,  enclosing 
your  letter ;  no  doubt  it  will  all  turn  out  as  you 
wish,  so  your  friend  can  make  his  mind  easv. 
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More  than  mine  is  at  the  present  moment  when 
I  think  of  those  awful  schools  ! 

“  Evans  has  been  playing  the  most  outrageous 
pranks  here.  We  have  only  been  in  Bergen 
three  days,  but  he  has  contrived  in  that  time  to 
strike  up  a  violent  friendship  with  a  young 
French  jeweller  here.  Well,  this  morning, 
Evans  was  in  the  shop,  podding  over  some 
trinkets,  when  young  Dumoulins  wanted  to  run 
to  the  other  end  of  the  town  for  something,  and 
left  Evans  alone  with  the  assistant.  Evans, 
remembering  a  letter  in  his  pocket  that  ought 
to  be  posted,  coolly  sent  the  assistant  off  with  it 
to  the  post,  a  good  half  mile,  and  stayed  in  the 
shop  looking  over  the  things.  I  was  coming 
along  the  street,  and  saw  my  gentleman  sitting 
behind  the  counter,  as  cool  as  a  cucumber  !  I 
entered  the  shop  just  behind  two  young  ladies. 
One  of  them  took  out  her  watch,  and  asked  for 
a  key  to  fit  it.  Of  course  Evans  did  not  know 
where  to  find  the  watch  keys,  but  he  answered, 
not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  ‘  We  have  none 
small  enough,  ma’am.’  *  Oh,’  said  the  young 
lady,  ‘  shall  you  have  any  soon?’  ‘  No,’  replied 
Evans,  as  bold  as  brass,  ‘  we  shall  have  no  more 
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this  year.  It  is  not  the  season  for  watch  keys 
now :  there  will  be  no  more  till  the  spring  !  ’ 

44  Imagine  my  feelings,  and  imagine  Evans’s, 
when  he  met  the  young  ladies  at  the  table  d’hote 
afterwards,  and  was  introduced,  nolens  volens, 
by  an  officious  uncle  of  theirs,  with  whom  we 
had  made  acquaintance  before  their  arrival,  as 
4  An  Oxford  friend  of  your  cousin  Fothergill’s, 
my  dears !  ’ 

44  Good-bye,  old  fellow, 

44  Yours  very  sincerely, 

44  Lynton.” 


CHAPTEK  XI. 

One  morning,  when  Harrison  arrived  at  Fern- 
side  Cottage,  prepared  to  spend  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  there,  as  he  had  done  since  Cecily  . 
went,  he  found  Mrs.  Aylesmoor  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement. 

“  Bead  this,  my  love,”  she  said,  putting  a 
letter  into  his  hand,  “  and  tell  me,  if  anything 
could  have  come  to  pass  more  happily  for  dear 
Cecily  and  Francis.” 

It  was  a  letter  from  Miss  Aylesmoor,  full  of 
joy.  Francis  was  better,  improving  rapidly, 
principally,  she  was  sure,  because  he  had  heard 
that  a  very  good  tutorship  would  probably  he 
open  to  him  after  Christmas,  if  he  was  able  and 
willing  to  accept  it.  “Nothing  could  he  better,” 
she  wrote  in  the  innocence  of  her  heart,  “  and 
the  salary  offered  is  so  handsome,  that  Francis 
is  actually  beginning  to  talk  of  our  marrying  as 
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soon  as  lie  returns  from  abroad,  where  (and  that 
is  the  best  part  of  the  plan)  he  is  to  go  with  the 
boy,  and  setting  up  house  with  one  or  two 
private  pupils  !  Rather  jumping  at  conclusions, 
is  it  not,  mother  dear  ?  We  have  heard  no 
particulars  yet,  except  what  I  have  told  you. 
Those  wre  heard  from  Dr.  Domville  (the  warden 
of  the  school,  you  know)  who  told  us  that  Lord 
Highcombe  (I  think  the  name  was)  had  written, 
asking  a  great  many  questions  about  Francis, 
and  adding  in  the  kindest  way,  4  As  I  hear  your 
friend  is  anxious  to  obtain  employment,  pray 
tell  him,  that  if  w’hat  I  hear  from  you  speaks 
as  highly  for  him  as  what  I  already  have 
gleaned  from  other  quarters,  I  shall  consider 
myself  most  happy  if  I  can  secure  his  tuition 
and  companionship  for  my  son.’  Is  not  that 
charming,  mother  ?  Francis  has  been  a  different 
being  ever  since. 

4 4  Mrs.  Cunliffe  is  going  to  take  him  home 
with  her  on  Saturday  into  Somersetshire,  so  I 
could  come  down  with  them  so  far.  But  he 
says  he  cannot  spare  me  yet,  and  longs  to  have 
you  with  him  a  little  while.  Do  you  think  you 
could  manage  it,  dearest  mother?  I  think  the 
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change  would  he  so  good  for  you,  and  it  is  hut 
a  very  little  journey.” 

“Do  you  think  it  could  he  managed,  dear?” 
asked  Mrs.  Aylesmoor. 

“  Oh  yes,  mother,”  answered  Harrison,  cheer¬ 
fully.  “  Glanfield,  and  Martha,  and  I  can 
manage  it  for  you,  you’ll  see.  Leave  it  to  us, 
and  you  will  find  yourself  established  with  Mrs. 
Cunliffe  most  comfortably  by  the  end  of  next 
week.” 

“Very  well,  dearest;  I  trust  all  to  you.  It 
would  he  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me,  if  I  could 
manage  it.  And  will  you  write  to  Cecily  now 
for  me,  and  tell  her  ?  I  am  too  tired  to  write 
myself  to-day.  And  tell  her  how  thankful  we 
are  to  hear  her  good  news.” 

Harrison  did  write.  And  he  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  saying  that  he  had  given  up  all  idea  of 
going  abroad  as  tutor  himself,  and  that  the 
tutorship  offered  to  Francis  Cunliffe  was  the 
very  one  that  Lord  Lynton  had  mentioned  to 
him.  “If  she  casually  discovered  it  was  the 
same,  it  might  make  her  uncomfortable,”  he 
thought. 

Whether  she  ever  suspected  the  real  state  of 
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the  case  he  never  knew.  He  did  not  see  her 
when  Mrs.  Aylesmoor  went  to  join  her,  for 
though  he  had  arranged  to  accompany  her  him¬ 
self,  as  she  was  too  infirm,  and  too  much 
unaccustomed  to  move  about,  to  he  suffered  to 
travel  with  only  Martha,  on  the  day  before  they 
were  to  start  Mr.  Glanfield  announced  that  he 
was  going  that  way,  and  would  escort  her. 
Harrison  was  very  thankful  for  this. 

As  he  hade  good-bye  to  them  at  the  station, 
after  having  carefully  placed  Mrs.  Aylesmoor  in 
the  carriage,  he  put  a  small  parcel  into  Mr. 
Glanfield’s  hand,  saying,  in  a  low  tone,  “  This 
is  Miss  Aylesmoor’s  watch  ;  will  you  give  it  her, 
with  her  brother’s  love?” 

The  curate  took  it,  making  no  reply. 

Then  Harrison  went  back  to  his  lodgings, 
and  read — read  hard,  determinedly,  fiercely, 
suffering  himself  to  think  only  of  his  books. 
His  father  and  sisters  wrote,  longing  for  his 
presence  at  home ;  he  replied  that  he  would  be 
with  them  soon — in  a  fortnight ;  as  yet,  he  did 
not  feel  satisfied  with  his  work.  The  Gorgon 
shook  her  head  over  him,  as  day  by  day  went 
by  and  found  his  eyes  brighter,  his  cheeks 
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thinner  and  more  flushed,  his  brow  whiter  than 
ever. 

Mr.  Glanfield  saw,  but  with  that  rare  insight 
into  the  feelings  of  others  which  true  love  only 
can  show,  said  nothing.  But  he  tempted  him 
out  whenever  he  could,  talked  to  him,  sat  with 
him  in  the  evenings,  and,  as  much  as  might  be, 
led  him  away  from  his  books. 

At  last,  one  day  when  he  was  sitting  at  a 
table  in  Mr.  Glanfield’s  study,  poring  over  a 
hook  which  he  had  come  in  to  borrow,  he 
suddenly  fainted  awTay. 

When  he  came  to  himself  he  found  that  he 
was  lying  on  the  bed  in  the  curate’s  room  ; 
some  one  was  standing  by,  holding  his  hand. 
He  languidly  raised  himself,  and  saw  that  it 
was  Mr.  Glanfield. 

“Why — ”  he  began,  trying  to  sit  up;  but 
the  curate  took  hold  of  his  shoulders  and  made 
him  lie  down  again,  as  though  he  had  been  a 
child. 

“  You  have  had  your  own  way  long  enough? 
Fred,”  he  said ;  “  now  I  shall  have  mine.  I 
have  sent  down  to  your  lodgings  to  say  you  are 
not  going  back  there  to-night,  so  you  must 
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make  ,  yourself  contented  here.  I  mean  to  look 
after  you  a  little  myself.” 

“  There’s  nothing  the  matter  with  me,” 
replied  Harrison.  But  he  was  well  content  to 
lie  there  in  the  half-darkened  room,  and  yield 
to  the  feeling  of  weakness  which  seemed  sud¬ 
denly  to  have  mastered  him.  He  felt  as  if  he 
had  been  ill  for  months,  and  it  was  inexpressibly 
sweet  to  give  himself  up  as  it  were,  and  after 
all  his  late  overstraining  of  mind  and  feeling,  to 
lie  there  at  rest,  with  the  knowledge  forced 
upon  him  that,  for  a  time,  he  could  do  no  more. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next 
went  by,  and  still  Harrison  stayed  with  the 
curate.  He  would  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
come  down  stairs,  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  do 
anything.  He  lay  on  a  sofa  (which  had  miracu¬ 
lously  appeared  in  the  sitting-room),  sometimes 
with  a  hook  in  his  hand,  holding  it  before  his 
face,  hut  not  reading  it— oftener  without. 

Mr.  Glanfield  did  not  disturb  him;  he  did 
not  try,  as  friends  with  equal  intention  to  be 
kind,  hut  with  less  tact,  and  less  experience  of 
mental  suffering,  would  have  done,  to  “rouse” 
him.  He  let  him  alone. 

i  2 
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Now  and  then  he  would  open  a  volume  of 
poetry,  and  in  a  low  voice  read  some  favourite 
passage ;  now  and  then  he  would  put  his  hand 
on  Harrison’s  brow,  and  push  back  the  curly 
locks  which  clustered  there,  with  the  gentle 
touch  of  a  woman.  And  every  day  he  would 
bring  in  fresh  flowers  and  green  leaves,  and, 
sitting  where  Harrison  could  languidly  watch 
him,  arrange  them  in  the  little  vase  which  was 
placed  on  a  small  table  beside  the  sofa. 

Sunday  came,  an  oppressive,  hot,  autumn 
day;  but  towards  the  evening  a  cool  breeze 
sprang  up.  It  fluttered  among  the  leaves  of 
the  elm  trees  outside  the  garden ;  it  stirred  the 
drooping  flowers,  and  carried  their  perfume 
through  the  air ;  it  came  in  through  the  open 
window,  and  played  over  Harrison’s  face  as  he 
lay  on  the  sofa.  Mr.  Glanfield  had  been  read¬ 
ing  aloud  to  him,  but  now  both  were  silently 
watching  the  sunset.  A  golden  light  streamed 
over  the  grass,  bursting  through  the  thick 
hedge  of  trees  that  shut  out  the  road,  and 
falling  on  the  green  sward  in  quivering  patches. 
The  sky  was  of  that  tender  misty  blue  which  is 
only  seen  on  such  autumn  evenings — a  few 
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softly- shaded  clouds  floated  over  it ;  the  far  west 
was  one  blaze  of  crimson  and  golden  fire.  It 
was  inexpressibly  beautiful. 

Harrison’s  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  turned 
bis  bead  upon  bis  arm,  and  first  one  sob,  and 
then  another,  broke  the  silence  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Glanfield  did  not  move  for  some  moments ; 
then  be  rose,  with  noiseless  steps,  and  knelt  by 
Harrison’s  side. 

* .  *  *  * 


i 


CHAPTER  XII. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  next  week,  Harrison 
went  home.  His  sisters  said  he  was  graver  than 
he  used  to  be,  and  attributed  the  change  to  his 
long  and  arduous  study;  his  father  thought 
him  more  manly,  no  doubt  owing,  he  said,  “to 
his  having  been  lately  so  much  in  the  society  of 
men.”  Oh,  fond  sisters  !  you  knew  not  how 
difficult  was  the  book  that  your  brother  had 
studied ;  how  hard  the  lesson  that  he  had 
learned  during  those  three  months  at  Glenhoe  ! 
You  guessed  not  what  was  the  hard  task  that 
had  robbed  him  of  his  sleep,  added  firmness  to 
his  lip  and  thoughtfulness  to  his  brow.  But 
the  difficult  book  had  been  read,  the  long  lesson 
learned,  the  hard  task  mastered,  and  though 
Fred’s  laugh  might  not  ring  out  so  often  as  of 
old,  yet  I  doubt  if  you  did  not  feel  that  there 
was  a  greater  depth  in  his  warm  smile,  a  higher 
charm  in  his  kindly  ways,  than  in  the  days  gone 
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by.  But  yon,  0  wise  father  !  you  surely  ought 
to  have  known  that  true  manliness  is  best 
learned,  not  in  the  society  of  men,  but  in  the 
homes  of  women — taught  not  only  by  the 
example  of  such  as  Horace  Glanfield,  but  by  the 
unconscious  influence  of  such  as  Cecily  Ayles- 
moor. 

Harrison  returned  to  Oxford  at  the  beginning 
of  term,  was  warmly  greeted  by  his  many  friends, 
amongst  whom  Lynton  and  Evans  were  fore¬ 
most,  and  resumed  his  old  occupations,  his  old 
amusements,  his  old  apportioning  of  hours  to 
study  and  relaxation. 

Time  went  on ;  the  schools  were  over ;  the 
class  lists  were  published. 

Lynton,  at  the  last  moment,  declared  he  had 
no  chance,  and  declined  to  go  in  for  honours, 
thereby  gaining  a  lecture  from  the  head  of  his 
college,  who  had  expected  him  to  distinguish 
himself  and  do  credit  to  the  university,  and  an 
honorary  fourth — “Neither  of  which  I  deserve,” 
he  remarked  to  Harrison  in  his  easy  wray,  as  he 
strolled  into  his  room  the  next  morning.  “  The 
warden  blows  me  up,  because,  he  says,  I  have 
uncommon  abilities,  and  don’t  think  enough  of 
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them — which  I  do;  and  the  examiners  put  me 
into  the  honorary  fourth,  and  make  every  one 
think  I  should  have  got  honours  if  I  had  tried 
for  them,  which  I  shouldn’t.  It  really  is  rather 
hard  lines !  ” 

Evans  took  a  first-class  in  classics,  a  second 
in  mathematics. 

And  Harrison  gained  a  double  first.  Con-  * 
gratulations  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  sides ; 
the  joyful  pride  of  his  family  was  unbounded; 
and  many  were  the  good  wishes  that  the  success 
of  his  after  life  might  equal  that  of  his  university 
career.  But  in  the  midst  of  all,  that  which 
gave  him  most  happiness  was  the  pleasure  of 
his  friends  at  Glenhoe.  Mr.  Glanfield  wrote  a 
letter,  so  fully  showing  how  highly  he  rated  the 
honours  won,  and  how  greatly  he  appreciated 
them,  that  Harrison  sighed  as  he  read  the  warm 
congratulations,  realizing  more  fully  than  ever 
how  bitter  must  have  been  the  trial  which 
had  dashed  the  tempting  draught  from  the  lips 
so  eagerly  thirsting  for  it. 

And  Mrs.  Aylesmoor  wrote  to  “  her  own  dear 
boy,”  such  a  letter  as  mothers  only  can  write. 
But  a  few  lines,  it  is  true,  and  those  crooked  and 
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indistinct,  showing  plainly  how  the  feeble  hand 
had  trembled ;  but  to  Harrison  they  were  as  a 
message  from  his  own  mother  in  heaven,  as  a 
token  that  she  rejoiced  in  her  son’s  welfare,  and 
s}’mpathized  with  him  still ;  perhaps  (who 
knows?)  not  so  much  divided  from  him  now, 
when  he  was  still  on  earth,  and  she  departed 
thence,  as  -when,  a  home-sick  scliool-hoy,  he  had 
lain  awake  in  his  little  bed  and  longed  for  her 
good-night  kiss  and  murmured  blessing. 

Cecily  wrote  too,  a  short  note,  telling  how 
happy  dear  mother  was  ;  how,  when  the  promised 
telegram  had  come,  the  news  seemed  almost  too 
good  to  he  true,  and  “  mother”  would  hardly 
let  the  precious  slip  of  paper  out  of  her  hand — 
how  much  they  had  wished  for  further  tidings — 
and  how  the  next  morning  Mr.  Glanfield  had 
come  in,  full  of  joy  like  themselves,  having  seen 
the  class  list  in  the  Times . 

“  I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  I  am,”  she 
went  on,  “  or  how  much  dear  mother  and  I 
have  thought  of  you  since  you  went  away,  and 
longed  that  you  should  succeed.  And  now  we 
are  so  proud  and  so  happy!” 
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So  ended  Harrison’s  “Beading  for  Honours.” 
But  who  shall  say  that  his  life  during  those 
three  months  at  Glenhoe  did  not  win  for  him 
higher  honours  than  even  the  Class  List  of 
Oxford  can  bestow? 


THE  END. 
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